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MISS MADAM. 



CHAPTEE L 



An old man and an old woman, a pale joung f eUoir 
and a girl, eat at a table placed upon a long ye- 
randa. / 

" Now I wonder who that can ,be," said the old 
man, craning his neck and looking down the road. 
The girl and the young fellow got up that they 
might obtain a~better view, and the woman, with an 
air of keen curiosity, leaned over the table, gazed 
down the road, and, with a wonaan's quickness to 
discover intention, declared: "He's goin' to stop. 
See, pap?." clutching the old man's arm. "He's 
goin' to come in at the big gate." ~~~" 

" He's not goin' to do no sioh of a thing," the 
man replied. "He's — ^hanged if he ain'4 Won- 
der who he can be. Bidin' putty good stock, any 
how." 

The horseman who had thus turned a quiet noon 
hour into a speculation of deep concern rode up to 
the yard fence, and, following a time-set fashion of 
-that part of the country, cried: " Hello 1" 
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"Git down and come in," the old man answered. 
He had arisen from the table and was advancing 
to meet the stranger. " Come right in, suh, and 
make yo'self at home." 

The girl vanished; the young fellow hnng about 
and stole an occasional peep at -the visitor. It was 
evident that strangers were rare in that neighbor- 
hood. 

" We have jest been eatin' a snack," said the old 
man, when he had shown the stranger into the 
house. "Won't you eat a mouthful or so? Don't 
reckon, however, . that you will find much to yo' 
taste." 

" Pap," the woman suddenly interposed, appear- 
ing in the door and wringing her apron in embar- 
rassed consciousness of the temerity of thus pre- 
senting herself, "if he'll yrait a minit Fll kill a 
chicken and bake some biscuit, for goodness knows 
we ain't got nuthin' that is fitten for a body to 
eat." 

" Oh, don't let me put you to any trouble," the 
visitor protested. " I'm sure that anything you've 
got is good enough for me." 

He was so easy in manner and so cordial of voice 
that the woman, yielding, though reluctantly, it 
oould be seen, said: "Wall, if you think you can 
put up with it, you are perfectly welcome. Pap, 
fetoh a cheer for the gentleman." 
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They seated themselves at the table, bat the girl 
and the young fellow did not re-appear. The girl, 
peeping from behind the ash hopper, and speaking 
to the young fellow, who had taken refuge behind a 
corner of the smoke-house, said: 

" He looks mighty fine, Little Dave," 

"A fidcEle ain't no whar to him," the boy answered. 

" Little Dave," the old man called, " why don't 
you and MIbb Madam come along here now and 
finish eatin'^o' dinner?" 

" Don't want no mo'." 

The visitor looked up, and the girl and young 
fellow dodged out of sight. 

In some parts of the country this would have 
been regarded as an odd family, but in a certain 
wild -region of Kentucky, old man Bradshaw's 
" folks " were quite conventional. The head of the 
household was somewhat of a neighborhood char- 
acter. He was tall and gaunt, with a large, pioneer 
sort of nose, and with an uneven, grayish beard. 
|Ie had a backwoodsman's idea of the ludicrous, 
that broad estimate of fun which, when refined but 
not too much toned down, approaches the establish- 
ment of a distinctive class of American humor; and 
emphasizing his conception of the ridiculous, as 
though an atonement must be offered, therg'was a 
pathetic. note somewhere in the gamut of his voice. 
When a young man, he had built a house on a hill 
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ude, sear a spring that gushed from under a rugged 
bluff, green the year round — eternity's moss cover- 
ing 'the rock o£ ages. Here he and his wife had 
spent many a year of toil, and it was here, in an old 
orchard, that they expeeted~tb be buried. 

The woman, too, was iii her way a type. She had 
two great fears; one that she might not possibly 
hare received enough of tlie spirit wheu, years ago, 
she had sprung up from the mourners^ bench and 
shouted in the' almost frenzfed ecstacy of her soul's 
deliverance from torment. She was supreme!/ — 
she thought divinely-chappy for months afterward, 
but gradually she began to fear that her conversion 
had been too violent, and that Satan must either 
have had a hand in the work, or had at least thrown 
in a suggestion or two. Sometimes her faith would 
be perfect, and not a cloud could she see in her se- 
rene sky of hope. Then she would go about the 
yard, singing. Everything seemed to inspire her, 
and new songs came to her as she stood, with hex 
arms resting on the fence, gazing down the lonely 
road. The breeze~that stirred her hair was a whis- 
per of love, and the sunlight that fell in the lane 
was a smile of encouragement Suddenly, and 
without a warning gradation from this mount of 
assured paradise^ she would sink into the valley of 
doubt. The breeze that stirred her hair was harsh 
with reproaoh, and the sunlight that fell in the lane 
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WAS a threatening flame. Then she would haaten to 
the field Vhere her husband was at woik. 

" Pap, 1 jest know I ain't elected." 

"How do you know? You ain't seen all the 
Totes yet, hare you ? " 

" For mussy sake don't talk that way when a body 
is in sich distress. Oh, I have done the best I can, 
the Lord knows." 

" Wall, if you have, you are all right, 1 reckon. 
Tou trust in the Saviour, don't you?" 

" Oh, yes, with all my soul." 

" Wall, then, nothin' can't hurt yo' souL Go on 
back to the house now, and rest easy." 

If one of these supplicating visits should happen 
to be near the noon hour, the old fellow would slyly 
hint that he didn't feel very well either, and that a 
bite to eat would help him mightily. 

Mrt3. Bradshaw's other fear was that people who 
visited h^r house might go away and "norate it, 
around " that they didn't get enough to eat while 
there, and she had been known to slip out at night 
and kill a chicken to keep down the possibility, of 
slander. The old man often said that nothing on 
the place was safe, not eyen a setting goo.se, when- 
ever any body chanced to " drap in."*^ Once, when 
she was delirious with fever, her husband awoke at 
night andr found that she wa^ gone. He heard a 
chicken sq[uawl, and then he found her in the hen 
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houae, reaching up and tagging at the feet of an 
old Shanghai rooster. 

With regard to the comer who had so cheerfully 
agreed to take pot-luck, even though he was courteous 
and cordial, there arose grave suspicions, and those 
fatal words, " norate it around," seemed to whisper 
themselves into the woman's mind dthdug the meal; 
but after dinner, when they sat in the " big room," 
talking with pleasant freedom, she wondered hoir 
BO good-natured a man, could possibly "slander a 
body." 

"I have had yo' boss put up and fed," the old 
man remarked when the yisitor, slightly leaning 
back, looked toward the fence. •' I didn't reckon 
^ou wanted to go ai^y farther this evenin'," 

"No, if you don't mind my staying all night. I 
have ridden pretty hard to-4^ay and am somewhat 
tired." 

"You are mo' than welcome, suh. Let's see, 
what is yo' name? " 

"Andrews." 

"Any kin to Pete Andrews over in Hackett 
county?" '/ 

"I, think not," 

'*' Wall, you needn't be ashamed to claim kin with 
him, for he's much of a man. Seen him tie a feller 
bigger'n him one day at Boyd's mill. Jest snatched 
a hold of him, suh, and nachully tied him; and eat I 
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Let me tell yon: One time a passul of ns at a log 
roUin' 'ganter talk about eatin', and John Sauder< 
Bon, the one that married Sis Perdue ** 

"He married Liza Perdue)" Mrs. Bradshaw 
mildly suggested. 

" The one that married Sis Perdue," the old man 
S-epeated. \ 

" Papa, 1 tell you it was Liza Perdue, for I rer- 
coUeck mighty well, the day thsy was married. I 
was standin' at the big gate ana here €ome Sam 
Hargiss oli the old mar' that he j9,fterwards swopped 
to Sol Faldin and 'lowed, he did, that Jeff, Hawkins 
had split his foot^pen with an axe and that John 
Sanderson had jest married Liza Perdue. I recol- 
leck it jest like it was yistidy." 

" All right," said the old man, "have it yo' own 
way, for it don't make no difference no how. What 
I was goin' to say is this: A passul of us 'gunter 
to talk about eatin', and John Sanderson " 

" The one that married Liza Perdue," Mrs. Bradr 
shaw observed, slightly inclining her head toward 
the visitor. \^ 

" Wall, ding it all, the one that married Liza Ann 
Perdue " . 

"Her name wan't Liza Ann, pap. It wan't nothin' 
but Liza. Yon are thinkin' about -Lizzie Ann, the 
one next to the youngest." 

The old maq wae Qilent for a U^f iiooiaepts, as4 
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then, stroking Mb beard, said: "I wish I may die 
i£ I ever seen the like. Confound the Perdue family 
iinyhow. The old man borrowed a boU-tongtie plow 
from me once and I wish I may never stir agin if 
he didn't swop it for a shuck collar and a pair of 
hames. But," he added, nodding at the vi^or, 
" what I wanted to git at is this: A passul of us 
was At a log-rollin' and the question of who could 
eat the mpst come up and John Sanderson 'lowed in 
a sort of off-hand way that he did reckon he could 
eat mo' roasted gopse eggs when he was right at 
himself than any man he ever seen. Now this was 
a leetle grain mo' than Pete Andrews could stand, 
bein' a high-strung sort of -feller, and he spit his 
tobacker out of his mouth, he did, and says: 'Are 
you right at yo'self to-day?' And then John San- 
derson sort of felt of himselt-and studied a while 
and 'lowed that he reckoned he was. ' Well, then,*^ 
sai4 Pete, ' about how many do you think you can 
chamber?' John studied a. while and 'lowed that 
he didn't know exactly how many he coul^ chamber, 
but that he would eat agin Fete and have an under- 
standin' that the one that eat the least had to pay 
for all. Wall, they pitched in and Sanderson swal- 
lowed eleven, but Andrews he raised a great shout 
of victory by swallowin' thirteen. I tell you he 
wan't no common man, even in them days when 
gr«at men was a heap mo' plentyful than they are 
voir. Soyon wan'tuokiii to himf" 
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•' No, I hare no relatives in this State." 

" You liye away off yander somewhar, I reckon?" 

" Yea, a long ways." 

"Don't look like you been uster doing much 
work." 

" Pap," the woman interposed, " don't talk thater 
way. Everybody don't have to work themselves to 
death like us. ^ 

" Wall, 'Lizabetb, I Sholy didn't mean no harm, 
for I had an old uncle in No'th Klina that never 
done no work, and he -was a putty good ^ovt o£ a 
feUar, too, I'll tell you." 

TEe visitor laughed in so good natnred a way 
that the manlwughed, and then from the outside 
there came a tittering that caused the old woman to 
hasten to the door, " Miss Madam, what's the mat- 
ter with you and Little Dave out thar?" she asked. 
♦' Can't you behave yo'selfs ftnd not dodge about 
a gigglin' like a lot of g^ese?" 

" Geese don't giggle; they n^uawkg," came from 
the outside. 

<< Let 'em alone, 'Lisabuth," said the old man, 
imiling. "Let 'em enjoy themselves while they 
can." 

" They are youy children, I suppose," the visitor 
remarked. 

" Wall, that is to say partly," the old man tap- 
ewwad. " Miss Madam is our dfiqghter«-^# oaij 
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child we ever had except Jedge that the gnerrillss 
killed durin' the war — ^but Little Dave ain't no kin 
to us. We took him to raise befo' Miss Madam was 
horned, 'cause he was a little bit of a crippled thing" 
that nobody didn't want, but he always was a mighty 
peart child, 00,6. bless yon, he can do a power of 
^ood with a hoe now. He's crowdin' twenty putty 
close, and Miss Madam is g^ng on seventeen." 
" Why do you call her Miss Madam? " 
" I reckon that name do sound strange to folks 
that don't understand it, and I'll tell you exactly 
how it come about: A long time ago, when me and 
wife was movin' out here, our hoss — the only one 
we had — drapped down in the road and died. Laws 
a mussy, how we was troubled, for we didn't know 
what to do, not havin' but a few dime^, and we 
know'd -that thar wan't no use in tryin' to go on 
without a hoss, as we couldn't do nothin' after we 
got thar toward raisin' a crap. While we was 
4tandin' thar, mourniu', along come a carriage, and 
right close to it come ^ man on a hoss. The car- 
riage was as bright as a new dollar, and^the man 
looked like a governor. Wall, when they got up to 
whar we was, they stopped, and the man asked: 
•What's the matter with yo'hoss?' 'Nothin'sthe 
matter with him now, suh,' I said. '.He might 
have been powerful sick a few minits ago, but he's 
dead now.' 'Is that the only' hou yott'Te got?' 
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he asked. ' Tea,' said - and I ainH got bim now, 
and the Lord only knows how I'm going to make 
a crap.' Jest then the sweetest face I ever seen — 
the face of a woman — showed at the winder of the 
carriage. The dog-wood blossoms and thp red-bud 
bloom had give her their color, and the dew-drapB 
from the grape-vines had fell in her eyes. When 
she seep my wife a standiin' thar a cryin", she asked, 
* And is that really the only hoss you had? '" 

" ' Yes, mam,' my wife answered, wringin' her 
hands. 

" ' And you say you can't make a crap?' 

" ' We can't do nothin now that the hoss is dead, 
and we mout as well die, too.* 

" Then the woman sortei leaned out of the car- 
riage; and with a smile that put me in mind of a 
mornin' in spring after a rain had fell the night 
befo', said: ' Jedge, get down and give them yo' 
hoss I ' 

" Madam,' said he, '. it shall be jest as jrou say,' 
and befo' I'knowed what was bein' done, I was so 
astonished, the bridle rein w^s in my hand, my wife 
was on her knees, and the carriage was gone. We 
never could find out thar names — all we knowd was 
Jedge and Madam — so when our boy was horned — 
the one that was killed — we called him Jedgie, and 
when the little girl come we called her Madam, but 
being such a little bit of a thing, and Madam soimd- 
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in' most too big few her, we added the Miss. 'Iom- 
buth, step thar to the do' and tell the children w» 
won't go out to the field ag'in this eTenin'." 



CHAPTER n. 

The honse was a double-log structure, one-story 
and a half high, with a broad open passage betw^n 
the two sections,^ and with the shaky gallery, that 
served as a summer dining place, running out in 
apparent aimlessness from the pass^e. The neigh- 
bors said that old 5radBha,w, having _ more clap- 
boards than he knew what to do with, built the 
roof as ^ sort of joke, oM. was then compelled 
to put down the floor as a necessity. 

Andrews did not see the children at supper, 
but when he went to bed hi a half -room at the 
top of the house, he heard them giggling in some 
mysterious hiding-place ; and as he lay, sunk down 
into the old feather bed with a feeling of helpr 
less comfort, he heard them giggle again, and 
then he heard rain pattering on the roof, close 
-above his head. Eain on an old roof gently rocka 
the cradle for " nature's soft nurse." There comes 
■o nervous dream, taken with the flash-light of a 
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distarbe? mind, flitting in tronblona zig-zag, but 
there ia a Bemi-consciousness, a pleasurable sink- 
ing into deep&r comfort, and a tbankfalness throngh 
it all that the rain is falling so close oTeriiead. List- 
lessly tlie Tisitor felt, rather than dreamed, that 
he was again a plowboy on the old farm, dread- 
ing the summons to get up and fee^ the horses; 
and reaching out he put his arm around the rest- 
ful ease of morning drowsiness, and hugged it 
closer to him, loth to part with it, shrinking 
from the thought of blazing corn-rows, where th« 
sweaty horse lashed his tail at the flies, where 
the spider fled along the strands of its, rudely- 
broken web, where the rusty toad, with a dismal 
oroak, rolled upon its back m the new-made fur- 
row. Suddenly he started and looked abojjt the 
room. Old man Bradshaw had rapped on the 
stairway, and had callecl: 

" Come on now, mister, and eat a snack.'^ 
It was Sunday morning, and as Andrews stood 
on the veranda he thought that he had never before 
seen a day so bright. Nature had smiled in her 
sleep, and had awakened with a laugh. The old- 
time roses in the yard held up their pouting lips 
to be pleased, as half -spoiled children do; and a 
resplendent hollyhock that grew near th^ kitchen, 
and about whose roots the coffee grounds were 
poured every morning, devoid of warmth, seemed 
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happy in the contemplation of its own gaudy (3resa. 

" Jest set right down and fall to," said old man 
Bradshaw, and then with a sly wink he added: 
'"Lizabuth must have got up befo' day, and de- 
clared war on the chickens, for about 3 o'clock I 
heard the old Shanghai squawl like thar wan't no 
mo' hope left on the face of the yeth." 

" Now, pap," his wife protested in meek annoy- 
ance, seating herself at the foot of the table near 
the steaming coffee pot, and smoothing her hair 
in an embarrassed way, "if you keep on talkin' 
like that folks will think that I ain't got right 
good sense; but a body has to liye, I reckon, 
and if chickens ain't to eat, I'd like to know 
what they was pu't here for. Jes+. pass yo' plate, 
Mr. Andrews." 

" Why don't Miss Madam and Little Dave come 
along here now, and quit their everlasting fool- 
ishness?" the old man asked, looking toward the 
kitchen door. " Enough of anything is enough, 
and too much don't taste sweet at all." 

Andrews heard a suppressed giggle, and then 
there came on the quick conveyance of an excited 
whisper, the words — 'i-Don't do that — don't shove 
me out there!" 

" Come on here, now," Bradshaw demanded, " we 
don't want no mo' of that foolishness, and won't 
have it, nutber." 
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liittle Dare stepped out upon the poroli, and 
eautionsly adrancec^ towatd the table. Andrews 
saw an 'under -size young man — a mere boy — 
pale, despite the seeming effort the san had made 
to brown his face, with hair almost white, and 
with one leg apparently much smaller and shorter 
than the other. His eyes were almost as colorless 
as a potato vine that had grown in a cellar, and 
his thin, drawn lips spoke, the gue-'t fancied, in 
impressive silence of many and many a night of 
lonely suffering. The girl cajj ■- out. A bashful 
smile put her shyness in itnJics, and laid embar- 
rassed stress upon her red timidity. Her eyes 
were brown, and her wayward hair inspired a 
thought of a ripening corn silk that a perfumed 
breeze had tangled. She was beautiful. Even an 
old man, gazing upon her, would have been thrilled. 
Andrews was young. He cared no longer to listen 
in silence to what the old man might say, but 
be^an to talk. He told a pleasing story, and Miss 
Madam laughed. Me was so free, so easy. They 
had never seen any one like him. 

After breakfast, while the old man and Little 
Dave were feeding the stock, Andrews continued 
to sit at the table, looking at the girl as she took 
away the dishes. 

" Hav'ff you ever been to school?" he asked 

*' Not much," she answered. 
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" I suppose you'd like to go," 

"Tes, but it's most too late, now. I was at 
school one day, me and Little Dave, and a man 
rode^up to the sohoolhouse and" shot the teeioher 
and killed him. That was a long time ago, and^ 
thar hasn't been any school thar sence. The teacher 
had whipped a boy, and that was the reason the man 
killed him." 

" Would you come to me if I should take up 
a school?" 

"If pap says so I would, but I'm afraid that 
me and Little Daye couldn't go until we git through 
hoeing the corn." 

** Do you have to hoe corn? " 

" Yes, when it 's in the grass much I do. Pap 
wouldn't make me, but I hate to see him and 
Little Dave out in the field all by themselves^" 
- "But I should think that you'd rather stay at 
the house and help your mother." 

" I would sometimes." 

" Why not at all times? " 

She turned and looked about, and seeing her 
mother ' standing at the yard gate, looking down 
the lonely road, resumed her work without answer- 
ing; but after a few moments she said: "Mother 
cries so much sometimes that I can't 6ear to see 
her. She 's afraid the Lord don't I,ove her, but I 
know He does, and pap Jtnows it, too. Yonder 
comes pap and Little Dave." 
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" Come out under tlie trees whar the air is stir- 
rin'," said the old man when he had placed a 
basket on the veranda. "Fetch a cheer with 
you." 

When they had sat down under a tree, Andrews 
said that he had thought of continuing his journey, 
but that the idea of taking up a school in the com- 
munity had just occurred to him. " What do you 
think ot it?"_he asked, 

"-Wall, if you ain't got no particular place to 
go to, and if nobody in particular ain't expectiu' 
you, I don't know but it would be as good plan 
as any; but thar's this about it: You won't git 
much of a sprinklin' of scholars till the corn is 
laid by. Miss Madam could go mo§t of the time, 
and Little Dave could go rainy days; but if it's 
money ^ovt 're after, why, I rather think you can 
do better in most any portof business," 

" I don't care for the money that might be in if 

" Wall, if that 's the case, you can jest teach a 
school in this neighborhood as long aa you are a 
mind to." " 'Lizabuth," he called, " what 's the 
matter with you "this vmornin'?" 

" Pap," she said, slowly raming her face toward 
him, " I jest know that I ain't elected." 

"Don't, now, 'Lizabuth; I say don't give up 
that way. Oome over here and set do\fn. Come 
OB," he softly pleaded, going to her. He led her 
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under the tree, and placed her on his chair, " Don't 
now." 

" Pap, thar's a certain number to be saved and 
a certain number to be lost." 

" Thar, now, don't. You '11 feel better after a 
while. What's dark now will be bright by and 
hj. The Son of Man didn't die in Tain. Come, 
we '11 go out in the wopdFand talk it over." 

He led her away and Andrews went back to the 
veranda. The girl Was sweeping and the cripple sat 
on the floor with his back against the walL The 
visitor sat down on a rickety chair, and after gazing 
in the direction which the old man and his wife had 
taken, turned to the young man, and with an air of 
rather pleasing familiarity, said: "Ah, by the way. 
Little Dave, I suppose you would like to go to 
school, wouldn't you?" 

" I don't know," he answered, spitting through 
his teeth. " I uster think that I'd like to go to. 
school long enough to be a doctor, but I reckon Tm 
gittin' along a little^too much for that now." 

" I wouldn't like to be a doctor," the girl spoke 
up, "for I have heard it said tl^at they out up dead 
folks." /' *^ 

" I wouldn't mind that," said Little Dave. "Aftei 
Mil Pursley's head had been split open by a boss 
kickin' him, I stood by and seen a doctor sew it up, ' 
and never flincJhed, nuiher. Why did you want to 
know whuther I'd like to go to school or not? '* 
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" Becaase I was thinking o£ taking up a school in 

this neighborhood. " 

" No, don't believe I want to go. Miss Madam," 
he added, "do you want to go to meetin' to-day?" 

" No, I can't. Mother and pap are goin' and I'll 
have to stay and git dinner. Are you goin', mister?" 

"No," Andrews answered, "for the truth is, I 
rode so hard yesterday that ! don't care to do any 
riding to-day. Are you going. Little Dave ? " 

The cripple glanced quickly at Andrews and 
simply said: ' No." 

Mrs. Bradshaw appeared to be in better spirits 
when she and the old man returned from the woods, 
but occasionally as she busied herself with prepara- 
tions foir the ride to church there was a nervous out- 

r' 

cropping of the distressing anxiety through which 
she had passed. While Bradshaw was attempting 
to tighten the saddle girth, the old gray mare 
squealed maliciously and reaching around bit a 
handful of hair from the top of his head; and in a 
frenzy he seized a fence rail,^knocked her down, and 
then clapping a hand on £is head, swore furiously. 

"Oh, for mnssy sake, pap, don't! Oh! please, 
don't," his wife pleaded. 

" What in the deuce then do you expect me to do, 
hah," he cried, turning upon her with a sharp-out 
grin of agony, " didn't you see her bite mighty nigh 
idl the hair o'Ssa. the top of my head? Do you reckoa 
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I'm goin' to stand here and call her hone^^^fter 
that? -Whoa, here now. Oh, you better stand still 
or I'll maul the day lights outen you. Tou good 
for Bothin' wretch, and I give you two years of corn 
extra, twiee-within a week. Blast yo^ old hide I'll 
maul you till you can't see. Stand round here, 
now." 

" Pap, if you keep on that way TU be afraid that 
you aint elected nuther." 

" I'd ruther not be elected than to have all my 
hair bit out by the roots! " he exclaimed. " Dog 
my cats if I'm goin' to stand it. Talk about bein' 
fleeted when a fool mare is snappin' all the hair 
offen me. Wisht I may die dead if I ever was hurt 
as bad in my life. Whoa, now. Oh, I'll maul yo' 
old head into a loblolly if you don't quit yo' pranc- 
in'. Come on here now, 'Lizabuth, and let me help 
you up." 

Andrews, the girl and Little Dave stood looking 
after the old man and his wife until a bend far down 
the leafy road hid them from view. 

"I must go and gather some snap beans for 
dinner," said Miss Madam, turning away. 

" And I will go and help you," Andrews gallantly 
Tolonteered;^ 

"No," Little Dave spoke up, "I am goin' with 
her. We don't want to impose on company." 

" Oh, it woxdd be no imposition, but a plewiure," 
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Andrews declared,' and he tvent with them to the 
garden, although he felt that by one at least his 
pr«gence was not desired. Little Daye carried a 
dish -pan into which the beans were put, and several 
times when Andrews attempted to deposit a handful, 
the orippl^ adroitly, and with the appearance of 
aoddent, moTsd the pan so that the beans might 
fall on the gsoiiud. " You little wretch," the yisitor 
mused, " Td like to shake that ill-manaered sullaa- 
nes^ out of you.'* 

" Why, Mr. Andret^sl " the girl exclaimed, " you 
are Eingin* 'em on the ground." 

"Yes, he makes the pan dodge me," replied An- 
drews. 

"lain'tdoin' nothin' of the sort," . Jjxttle Dare 
replied. "I ceckon the trouble is yon at* cross- 
eyed." 

" Oh, you ought to be ashamed of yo'self, Little 
Dave," she oried. " That ain't no way to talk about 
iSompany, and if you don't mind I'll tell pap when 
he boiaeff back. Don't pay no attention to him, Mr. 
Andrews, for he don't mean what he says." 

"Yes, I do, too." 

" Now, Little Dave, you jest know you don't" 

"Do, too."" 

I' Come on now, we've got enough," said Miss 
Madam. " I can string 'em without anybody helpia* 
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WonH you let me help jou? " Andrews asked. 

"No," said the cripple. "I am goin' to help 
her." 

Andrews, disgusted with the boy, lighted a pipe 
and lay down under a tree in the yard. " I wish 
that fool boy wasn't here," he mused. " What a rest- 
ful place this is!" What an elysium after nights 
that were heated with the fever of gluttony. Oh, 
cooling shades of simple life, if I had breathed thy 
atmosphere — ^I am a fool," he broke off, turning 
over. " I am catching at the ravelings of a tattered 
sentiment. But ought I stay here and attempt to 
teach school ? Why ask myself so silly a question ? 
That child's face flutters in tny bosom. Look 
here, Mr. — Andrews — I never credited you with 
having much sound sense, but hang it, sir, you are 
disappointing." 

He sank into a reverie, half in the darkness of 
sleep and half in the light of consciousness, ^s the 
slowly waving boughs above threw shadows or sifted 
sun-glints on his face^ The boughs ceased waving 
and he slept, a dark shade lying on his countenance. 

"Come on and let's eat a snack," cried oldBrad- 
shaw. He had just turned loose the old gray mare, 
yea, had just dealt her a blow with the bridle, still 
holding a memory of her ingratitude. 

Andrews started up, and as if he would rub off 
tbe dark shade, passed his hand over his face. "All 
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right," he answered, " I'll be -with you in a mtHment.*' 

Old Mrs. BradBhaw hummed a sacred tune as she 
assisted her daughter in putting the dishes on the 
table. Her face was radiant with the indescribable 
light of- a Christian's hope, and her eyes were aglow 
with the soft effulgence of her soul's tranquility. 
"^ " You appear to be happy," Andrews said as'hs 
approached the table. 

"Yes, for I feel now that I am elected. The 
clouds liave been mighty dark, but the sun shined 
out at last". I'm afraid thaAjrou won't find the dinner 
to yo' likin', suh, but Miss Madam has done the best 
she can, I reckon." y>^ 

"If I kndwed that I was elected," said the old 
man, softly chuckling; "it wouldn't make no differ- 
ence whnther a body liked my dinner or not" 

-~^' Now, pap, you oughten ter talk that way, and 
you know it. It do seem to me sometimes that you 
would make fun of anything on the face of the yeth. 
But I reckon you can't help it. I reckon it was jest 
nachuUy homed in you. Mr. Andrews, you must 
help yo'self and not wait for pap, for he never was 
a hand to help a body." 

"Well," replied the old fellow, "this is the first 
I ever fteard of that. I'll help his plate as fast as 
he can empty it and that' is about all anybody 
can da'* 
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CHAPTER in 

Ths Aaja passed, but Andrefws^aid nothing mor* 
about taking the school, except on one occasion 
when he remarked'that it would better to wait until 
the corn should be " laid by." Old Bradshaw and 
his wife appeared to be mpch pleased with him. 
At evening and sometimes at noon, he would read 
Spurgeon's sermons tCL^hem, from a tattered book 
ihit had mysteriously found its way into the neigh- 
borhood; and the' old man, with his chak tilted 
back against the wall, never failed to go to sleep, 
and his wife never failed to chide him. The visitor 
essayed to show his usefulness in more than one 
way, and once he made a pretense of helping Miss 
Madam and Iiittle Dave hoe a piece of creek bottom 
corn where the land had been "broken up" wet and 
which was too clbddy to be plowed, but the heat of 
the sun soon drove him in the shade. The girl 
laughed gleefully at his lack of endurance and said 
that he ought to we^r a sun-bonnet and tie it under 
his chin as she did. The boy did not laugh, nor 
did he express the contempt he felt, fearing that he 
might arouse Andrews' pride and thereby nerve him 
to the determination of overcoming his aversion for 
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the toilsome emplejmeiit. AadrewB want into the 
deep woods and sat on a log in a small, new-mads 
olflaring where a lank and stoop-shonldered man was 
xiving clapboards. 

" Don't reckon jea ever dons any Tork of this 
sort,'" said the man. 

•• No, I don't think I ever did." ' 

"Ton don't think so? Why, if you'd ever hare 
done it you'd know it blamed well, and there wouldn't 
be any thinkin' about ^t. You are stoppin' at Brad- 
shawB, ain't you?" * 

"Yes." 

" Hearn you are goin' to take up a Bchool." 

" I was thinking of doing bo." 
, " You was thinkin' so, eh ? You don't pear to 
Itnow nothin' for certain. Jest sorter think so all 
the time. Don't see how you could I'arn a child 
much. Don't believe Pd sign for mor'n a third of 
a scholar. Wall, I must be goin'. Hope you've 
got sense enough to find.yo' way out of here." 

He took up his f row and slouched himself away ; 
and Andrews, stretching himself on a log, mused 
and dozed iff the shafie, lulled by the soft, varying 
and never familiar harmonies of a thousand buzz- 
ings, as far oS and' as subdued as an echo, and yet 
as close as a song poured directly into the ear. A 
rustiing of the dry leaves on the ground startled 
him, and looking up he saw Miss Madam coming 
toward him. 
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""We've got that piece of corn done," sHe said, 
" and I ain't got nothin' to -do now but go after the 
cows and drive 'em home." 

" Sit down and rest yourseli" 

<'l ain't very tired," she rejoined, seating her^ 
self on the log. 

" But you must be nearly roasted with that hot 
sunbonnet." 

" I am pretty warm." She took off her bonnet 
and sat swinging it by the strings. 

" You were never in town, were you ? " 

"No, not exactly, but I went with pap once when 
he went 'way over on the other side of the ridge to 
vote, and we eat dinner with a man that lived thar, 
and jest before we started home we saw some men 
get into a fight and one of them\ was cut nearly all 
to pieces with a knife. I reckon they do worse than 
that in a regular town whar they vote all the time. 
Fap says that he wouldn't live in a town, and ha 
has been thar, but he knows that some of .the people 
that live thar are good and kind, for the jedge and 
his wife that give pap and mother the hoss must 
have lived in town, but Little Dave says that he bet 
he didn't, but Little Dave is mighty briggity some 
times. I must go on after the cows." 

"I will go with you." 

" I am goin' with her," said Little Dave, ooming 
out of the bushes. 
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" Why, how come you here? " she cried, 

**^How come you here ? " he asked. 

"Why, I jest come, that's all." 

" Wall, I jest come too, hut that ain't alL" 

"I didn't tell you to help me drive up the cows." 

" You didn't tell hini, nuther." 

" But he can go if he wants to, can't he, Mr. 
Smarty?" 

"Tes, and I can go too, whather he wants me to 
or not." 

" Oh, you think you are so smart." 

" That's all right. I'm goin' with you after them 
cows all the same." 

" YoTlng fellow," said Andrews, looking steadily 
at the cripple, " it's time you were dropping your 
foolishness. I am not interfering with you in the 
least, and it is none of your business whether I go 
with this yoimg lady or not Do you understand? " 

The cripple's thin lips parted in an evil-drawn 
smile. 

" I mean whal I say, young man." 

The cripple smiled again and taking a knife from 
his pocket, opened a long, keen blade, looked up at 
Andrews and quietly remarked: "That's what a 
man 'lowed once when he met a wild cat in the 
country road, and he talked mighty earnest and he 
meant what he said, too, I reckon, but when he went 
away his shirt was badly tore Qrud he toxoid out 
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■hortly afterwards that he had done left one of 
his ears hangin' on a bush," 

" Miss Madam," said Andrews, turning to the 
girl, " it ia not my desire to'quarrel with a crippled 
boy, and rather than giye him^ a chance to whine, I 
Unll surrender the pleasure of going with you." 

Little Dave smiled agsAtTand put up his knife. 

That night after supper, Bradshaw said that he 
had a job of work that all^hands could help huu 
perform, " We have been ^unnin' along in a~ push 
until we are about but of meal," said he, " and we 
must shell enough corn to-night to take to mill to- 
morrow; and might as well take sereral bags while 
we are at it." 

The corn was brought to the house and was placed 
on a sheet spread on the floor. Andrews declared 
that he could beat Miss Madam shelling, and she 
laughingly accepted the challenge. Little Dare 
glanced at Andrews and, getting down on his knees, 
began work. After a time he looked up and said: 
" Have to take the wagon, I reckon." 

" Of course," the old man answered. 

" Who's goin'?" 

"Why, you," 

" I want Miss Madam to go, too." 

"What's the use of her takin' all that jant?" 

"Wall, then, I want Mr. Andrews to go." 

"Oraoious alivel" exclaimed Mrs. Bradthftw, 
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"has the bojr gone daft? "Why, I reckon he'll want 
the whole fam'ly to go next." 

" Little Dave,^' said the old man, " what is the 
matter with you lately?" 

"I ain't blind is the trouble, I reckon," 

" Toa lister go to mill nud not say a word about 
not wantln' to go by yo'self. Tou sholy ain't afraid 
of anything, are you? ", 

"Yes." 

" What are you afraid of?" 

"A thing that calls himself a man." 

" Pap, I do believe he has gone_daft, and I 
wouldn't like to trust the horses with him," said the 
old woman. 

"I?^onsense, 'Lizabuth, he's jest got one of his 
tantrums, and ding me if he shan't go if it takes all 
the hide off. I have been too kind to you, suh, to 
stand any of yo' foolishness, and I want you to get 
np when I call you and hitch up them horses. Do 
you hear?" 

"Tes, suh, I heax;"^ 

•^Wall, are you going to mind?" 

"You've been too kind to me for me not to 
jmind." 

•' All right, then ; that settles it." 

The cripple did not Mispeak again that night, but 
in apparent unconcern of what passed about ^im, 
knelt on the sheet and shelled com antil tine work 
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was done, and then getting up' he' gare Andrews a 
quick glai^ce and ascended the stairway that led to 
his sleeping place. 

Andrews heard them loading the corn long before 
daylight was sprinkled through the roof; he heard 
the dogs prancing in many^ whining caper on the 
Teranda; he heard the wagon roll away, and then h© 
dozed with early mdrning stretchiness, and dreamed 
that he saw thin lips that bespoke juany a night of 
lonely suffering, part in a cold and threatening 
smile. Old Bradshaw rapped on, the stairway and 
cried that breakfast w'as ready, and Andrews sat up 
in bed and mused: " Why do I stay here? Would 
any other human being — ^but don't I stay because I 
am a human being?" He found the girl joyous 
when he went down stairs. She struck at him with 
a broom, and, darting away, defied him to catch 
her. The old man, who stood near, laughed at her 
frolicksomenesfe, but his manner changed a moment 
later when he saw the pale and despondent face of 
his wife. 

"'Lizabuth, what's the matter?" he asked. 

" Come to breakfast," she said. . ^ 

*' But what's the matter ? " he repeated, following|;'f 
her as she turned toward the -table on the veranda. 

"You know what the matter is better than I can 
tell you. Sit down and help yo'self, Mr. Andrews." 

"Shall I read you one of Spurgeon's sermons 
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after breakfast?" the gnest asked, knowing that 
she was tigain in doubt as to the election of her 

BOTll, 

" No, I am obleeged to you, for I hardly think it 
would do me any good. I reckon I was borned to 
be lost. The preacher said that , thar was a certain 
Trnmber of souls to be saved and a certain number 
to be lost, and I don't think thar's any use for me 
totry.^' 

'"Lizabuth," said the old man, "if thar was 
any such thing as a woman listenin' to reason, I 
could soon convince you that you are doingf yo'self 
a great wrong by givin' away to these spells. You 
take everything the preacher says as law and gospel, 
when the truth is, he don't know any mo' about it 
than we do. He gits his knowledge from the Bible, 
and so do we ; we can't find no other book to git 
that knowledge from, and nuther can he. If you 
believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and still think 
that yo' soul is goin' to be lost, you must acknowl- 
edge that, the whole plan of salvation is wrong and 
that Christ died in vain. Paul told the jt^iler to 
"believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and be baptized 
and he should be saved. Tou believe on Him and 
have been baptized. Now what stronger proof do 
you want? But you still cling to the idee that a 
certain number are to be saved and a certain num- 
ber to be lost Wall, let us say that a certain uum* 
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ber aire to be lost, and that the certain number are 
the ones that refuse to believe." 

"Pap, I reckon you are right, but still I feel 
mighty bad." __ 

^" Of course you do, and it is mainly because yo' 
time for feelin' that way has come and you don't 
want to disapp'int yo'self by feelin' any other way." 

" Now, pap," she whined, " you jest know that a 
body wants to feel as well as they caiL But I do 
know that people have cause ito think hard of me, 
and that makes me feel bad for one thing. I try my 
beBt,\though, and still I can't get \sm nothin' fitten 
to eat when they come here." 

" Madam, "4aid Andrews, "it is ho'^ time for me 
to speak. So long as your fears^are confined to 
your soul I am compelled to remain silent, but when 
you ineliide your cookery, I must lift my voio§ in 
its defense, for, so far as I am concerned, there is 
not a hotel in the co'^try that can prepare a meal 
as appetizingly as you do." 

" But I jest know this chicken ain't fried right," 
she persisted, still feeling about for a basis of' 
despondency. 

" A saint* that had served half his life in a kitchen 
couldn't fry it better, ''.'Andrews declared. 

"That eased her mightily," the old man whis- 
pered, " but it won't be long till she fumbles around 
and fiuds something else to feel bad about.'' 
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During the forenoon Mies Madam and Andrews 
lished in a small stream not far away, but '"^Jey were 
housed during the (afternoon by a furious down-pour 
of rain. Evening came and still Little Dave had not 
returned. The old man would step to the door 
occasionally and gaze anxiously down thedarkening 
toad. ^I am afraid," said he, "that Caney Fork 
has riz so that he can't git back, I hope he won't 
try, fof if he doec the horses will be drounded 
shure." 

Th,ey sat up until late and then, convinced that 
the boy had put up somewhere for the night, went 
ta bed. It seemed to Andrews that he had just 
fallen asleep when he was awakened by voices ^own 
stairs. 

"You don't mean to say that you tried to git 
across the creek," the old man exclaimed. 

"i did git across the oreek." 

"But whar are them bosses?" 

" I din't try to drive 'em through. The oraek tros 
so high that I left them at Perdue'a." 
"" " How did you git across ? " 

" I swum." 

" Is that how you bruised yo' face?" 

" Yes, ag'm the drift wood and bresh." 

" It is a thousand wonders you hadn't drounded. 
Why the deu6e didn't you stay at Perdue'a 
ruther than swim that creek and trudge all the way 
bapk here afoot?" 
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" 'Cause I wanted to come home." 
"Little Dave, it do look to me like you've lost 
about all the sense you ever had. Wall, as soon as 
you git breakfast in the mornin' — ^though I reckon 
you better wait a hour or so 'till the creek runs 
^own — ^you git on old Joe and go right back after 
that wagon and team." 

"Will Miss Madam go, too?" 
"Look, here, boy; what the devil is the matter 
with you?" 

" Pa^ oh, pap," the old woman called. 
" Wall, what is it, 'Lizabuth? " 
", You mustn't talk thaterway.^' 
" That's all right; you go to sleep. Tou oughter 
staid with the bosses. Little Dave, and you must go 
right back as soon as ever the creek runs down." 
"Will Andrews go if Miss Madam don't?" 
" What in the name of— go to bed. I don't wont 
to hear another word out of you." 

Little Dave did not sit down to breakfast with the 
family the next morning, and Andrews did not see 
him until the forenoon was well spent, when the 
boy, silent and with sudden pallor of countenance, 
mounted an old horse and started off down the road. 
The old man, humming' ti tune improvised by the 
bubbling kindness of his heart, wAit to his work 
of chopping saspafras sprouts from the corners of 
the fence ; but his wife, still troubled over the possi- 
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ble condemnation of her sotd, and fearful that her 
guBBt had not spoken from the heart when he com- 
plimented her ability to £ry a chicten, sighed dis- 
tressingly as she worked in the kitchen. 

"Mother," said Miss Madam, "I do hope you ain't 
gjoin' to have another spell. Here of late you don't 
mo' than git out of one till you are into another." 

"Don't talk to me about spells, child. Tou don't 
know what a spell is. It do seem to me like I git 
less and less happiness out of this life as the years 
roll on, and what will -become of me' after a while 
the Lord only knows." 

"I think we've all got something to be happy for, 
mother. I never was aa_happy in my life as I am 
now, and it seems that I get happier and happier 
every day." 

Supper was over long before Little Dave returned, 
and when he did come, he walked through the house 
without stopping, and, paying no attention to a 
remark addrep^d to him by Mrs. Bradshaw, went 
into the yard, looking about and listening as he 
walked with strange cautiousness. Suddenly he 
halted, and then turning, went toward the woods lot 
and stopped behind a tree. Andrews was sitting on a 
smooth log, where the cattle came to lick salt, and 
Miss Madam was standing near him. The moon 
was shiningy gad a small pond, which th6 ducks 
kept in a state of trouble all day, seemed to smile 
in thankfulness for an evening of rest. 
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"And do-^ou think that you would continue t<J 
love toe, no matter what ifiight happen?" Andrews 
asked. 

"Oh, nothin' could happen to change me. You 
must know thai Tou know that I " 

"Come on all hands, it's bed time," old man Brad- 
ehaw shouted from the house. 

The next morning when Bradshaw rapped on the 
stairway, there came no reply from abors. He 
rapped again, louder than before, and then went up 
ntaifs. Andrews was not there, nor had the bed 
been occupied. The old man, with wonder and sur- 
prise pictured upon his face, went down stairs. Lit- 
tle Dave met him, and, with a peculiar smile, said: 

"His boss ain't in the stable," ' ~^ - 

"Is it possible that he is gone?" 

"Who's gone?" ^iss Madam excitedly asked. 

"Andrews. His bed_ ain't been slept in, and Lit- 
tle Dave says his boss is gone." _ 

The girl ran up stairs — -ran out to the stable — 
came drooping back land went to her room up under 
the 55lapboard roof. 

"This do beat me," the old man declared. 

"What's the matter?" Mrs. Bradshaw asked} com- 
ing from the kitchen. 

"Andrews has run away." 

"Mercy on me, how could he when we all thought 
Bo much of him. Look about and you mout find 
him some whar, pap." 
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I'Wliat wonld he be doin' round here when hid 
hoBs is gone? Don't be foolish, 'Lizabuth." 

Little Dave went out to the field as if nothing 
had happened, and while the old man stood in the 
yard, looking across the cleared land, he stfw the 
boy yiciously strike the fence with his hoe. Miss 
Madam did not come down to dinner] she did not 
come down to sapper. * 
-- "She is not well," MrsrHBradshaw explained. 
The old man silently nodded his head. 

ISarly the next morning two men rode up to the 
gate. The appearance of the men pronounced them 
strangers in that neighborhood. News might be 
expecte^ 

"We are looking for a young fellow that we under- 
stand has been stopping here," said one of the men. 
""WVare officers of the law from Louisville. The 
man Hitohpeth, who has been stopping with you, 
b ^" ' 

"No man by that name has been here," Bradshaw 
interrupted. 

"That is his name, but you know him as Andrews. 
He^is the defaulting cashier of a bank and we want 
him," 

'~Se is gone," the old man said. 

••When did he go?" 

«Must have goqe last night." 

<'Have you any idea which way he wentf* 

"Na" 
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The men rode away and Miss Madam, who had 
run down stairs, dropped back to her luding'~plape. 
Late that evening, while the old man and Little 
Dave were feeding the horses, one of the officers 
came into the barn, 

"Weil, old man, we caught him; found him about 
fifteen miles from hgra pretty, comfortably fixed in 
a farm-house. We don't want to go on any farther 
to-night, and would like to stop with you until' 
morning." 

"Toil can't stay," Bradshaw answered. "I don't 
want to see him ag'in." 

"But can't we stay in that old cabin do^n in the 
hollow?" 

"Don't care whar you stay so you don't bring him 
near me." 

The weather was hot and' the officers remained on 
the outside of the cabin, in which their prisoner was 
confined. The door, which opened outward, was 
securely ^propped with a log, 

"I'd like to have a drink of water," one of the 
men remarked. 

"Here, too. There's a spring right down yonder. 
Suppose you go to the house and get a cup." 

"I don't care to, that old fellow is so cranky. 
Lef^s go down to the spring. The prisoner has 
been sound asleep for an hour ; the door is propped 
all right, and he couldn't possibly get out before we 
get back." 
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They started off toward the spring. Little Dave, 
carrying ^, hatchet in his hand, stepped from behind 
a tree and approached the cabin. He hastily, apd 
yet \rithont a sound, climbed up one corner and 
crawled out on the roof. He niade an opening by 
remoTing a number of clap-boiads and then climbed 
down inside. 



CHAPTER IV. 

It tras early morning. Miss Madam sat on the 
smooth log where the cattle came to lick salt. The 
ducks had just begun to trouble the water of the 
pond. The girl sat with her hands lying listlessly 
in her lap. 

"Good mornin'." 

She started, looked up and found Little Dave 
standing near her. He carried a htmdkerchief 
rolled into a small biindld, 

"Go away, Little Dave; I don't want to see you." 

"I won't go till I give you this present that some* 
body said give you." 
I He placed the rolled handkerchief in her lap. 

"What is it?" 

"Look and see." 
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Bbe-taok up the bundle and unrolled itn "Meroj, 
what is tbisP' she cried, springing to her feet. 
"His heart!" the cripple shrieked — and fled. 

The afternoon had come. Little Dave was gone. 
In the house, the old woman weighted down with 
the news of-ati awful tragedy, and crushed by the 
fear that her own soul was doomed to an endless 
torment, cried aloud in the hopeless voice of pitiable 
lamentation. The old man walked slowly in the 
orchard, with his hands held behind him. He saw 
Miss Madam on her knees i^der an apple tree, and 
going nearer, he saw her patting the earth about a 
little mound — he saw a bloody handkerchief on the 
ground not far away, 

"What are you doin' here, my poor little angel ?" 
"I am buryju' a bird," she sobbed, without look- 
ing up. 

The months passed. One night when the rain 
was falling on the clapboard roof, the old woman lay 
helpless on her bed. 

"Pap," she tasked, "are you and Miss Madam 
here?" 

"Yes, 'Lizabuth, here we are." 

"Baiae me up." He raised her and held her in 
his arms For a few moments phe was quiet, <tnd 
^en ehe cried in a weak, though .oyouQ Toipoi 'Oh« 
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mnssjful God— oh, heavenly Sayiour, now I kaoMt 
that I am elected." 

« * ,' * « « « « « 

A journey-soiled man stopped at Bradshaw's to 
stay over night. He saw a sad old man and a girl 
whose face was sweet with the resignation that 
comes after, deep suffering. 

"And this is Bradley county," said the traveled. 
"The name reminds me 6{ a oiroumstance that took 
place in Texas not long ago. Iwasierdin' cattle at 
the time, and among other cow-boys, hired a young 
Teller that was sorter crippled. One day a mad 
steer knocked him off his horse and pruned him to 
the gxeund with his homs^ I ran to him and he 
mumhled something, but all I understood was Brad- 
ley county, Kentucky — Little Dave." 

«**«♦■«** 

"Under the apple tree where the girl had "buried 
a bird," there is another little ijuound — a baby's 
^ave. 



A BACKWOODS SUNDAY. 



A aiTNDAT in the backwoods of Tennessee, viewed 
by one whose feet rarely stray from the worn paths 
of active life, may hold nothing attractive, but to 
the old men and women — the youth and maiden of 
the soil — it is a poem that comes once a week to 
encourage young love with its- soft sentiment and 
soothe old labor with its words of promise. In the 
country where the streams are so pure that they 
look like strips of sunshine, where the trees are so 
ancient that one almost stands in awe of them, 
where the moss, so old that it is gray, and hanging 
from the rocks in the ravine, looks like venerable 
beards growing on faces that have been hardened by 
years of trouble — ^in such a country, even the most 
slouching clown, walking as though stepping over 
clods when plowing where the ground breaks up 
hard, has in his untutored heart a love of poetry. He 
may not be able to read — may never have heard the 
name of a son of genius, but in the evening, when 
he stands on a pur pla "knob," watching the soul of 
day sink out of sight in a far-away valley, he is a 
poet. 
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When the shadow of Saturday night falls upon a 
backwoods commtmity in Tenn«8seer » qniet joy 
seems ti\ lurk in the atmosphere. The whippoor- 
wilj has sUng unheeded «very night during the^ 
week, but to-night his song brings a promise of 
rest. The tired boy sits in the door, and, takii^. 
off his shoes, strikes them against'i^e log door- 
step to knock the dirt out; and the cat thatrhas fol- 
lowed the women when they went to milk the 
cows, comes and rubs against him. The humming- 
bird, looking for a late supper, buzzes among the 
buneysuckle blossoms, and the tree-toad cries in the 
looQst tree. The boy goes to bed, thrilled with an 
ex|>ectation. He muses: "I will see somebody 
to-morrow." 

On the morrow the woods are full of music. The 
great soul of day rises with a bTlrst of glory, and 
the streams, bounding oyer the rocks or dreaming 
among the ferns, laugh more merrily and seem to 
be brighter than they were yesterday. Horses 
neigh near an old log ch^ch and a sw^ling hymn 
is borne away on the blossom-scented aiiC The 
plow-boy, sitting near the spring, heeds not ike 
sacred music but gazes intently down the shady 
road. He sees some one coming-^seea the flutter- 
ing of a gaudy ribbon and is thrilled. A young 
woman comes up the road, coyly tapping an old 
mare with a dogwood switch, and eager lest soma 
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one else may-- perform the endearing office, he 
hastens to help the young woman to alight. He 
tries to appear unconcerned as he takes hold of the 
bridle rein, but he stumbles awkwardly as he leads 
the animal toward the horse-block. JWhen he has 
j^ielped her^own and has tied the horse it is his 
blessed privilege to walk with the girl as far as the 
eburch door. 2. 

" What's 3ifm a-doin' ?" he asks, as they walk 
%long under the embarrassing gaze of a score of 
men. 

"Plowed yistidy; ain't doin' nothin' -to-day." 

*' Be here to-day, I reckon," he rejoins. ' 

" He went to preachin' at Ebeneezer." 

" What's Tom a-doin' f" 

«^Went to mill yistidy; ain't doin' nothin' to- 
day." 

" Be here to-da/, I reckon." 

" He 'lowed he mout, but I don't know whether 
he will or not." 

" What's Alf a-doin'?" 

" Cut sprouts an' deadened trees yistidy; ain't 
doin' nothin' to-4ay." 

" Be here to-day, I reckon." 

"Yes, 'lowed he was a comin' with Sue Pri(»." 

" Anybody ,goin' home with you, Liza?" 

"Not that I know of." 

" Wall, if nobody else Mn'% spoke I'd like to git." 
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" We'll Bee about it," she answers and then enters 
the church. He saunters off and sits down under 
a tree where a number of young men are wallow- 
ing on shawls spread on the grass. The preacher 
becomes warm in his work and the blow-boy hears 
him exclaim: " What can a man give in exchange 
for his own soul ;" but ^^ is not thinking ,of souls, 
or of an existence beyond the horizon of this life ; 
his mind is on the girl with the gaudy ribbon and 
he is asking his heart if she loves him. The 
shadows are now shorter and hungry mm cast 
glances at the sun, but the preacher, shouting ill 
broken accents, appears not to have reached the first 
mile-stone of his text and it is evident that he 
started out with the intention of going a " Sabbath 
day's journey," One young fellow places his straw 
hat over his face and tries to sleep but some one 
tickles him with a spear of grass. An old man who 
has stood it as long as he could in the- house av^ 
who has come out and lain down, gets up, stretches 
himself, brushes a clinging leaf »ff his gray jeans 
trousers and declares: " A bite to eat would hit me 
harder than a sermon writ on a rock. Don't see 
why a man wants to talk all day," 

"Thought you was mighty fond of preaehin'. 
Uncle John," some one remarks. 

"Am, but I don't want a man to go over an' 
over what he has already dun said. If my folks 
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Trant in tbar I'd mosey off home an' git snthin' to 
eat." 

" Good book says a man don't live by bread alone, 
Uncle John." 

L " Tas, but it don't say that he lives by preachin' 
alone, nuther. Hoi' on ; they are singin' the dox- 
qlogy now, an' I reckon she will soon be jDusted." 

The plowboy goes home with his divinity — Uncle 
John's daughter. " Beckon Jim will be at home ?" 
he asks as they ride along. 

" Ha mout be. Air you awful anxious to see 
himfj 

" Not so powerful. Jest 'lowed I'd ask. I know 
who's yo' sweetheart," he says after a pause. 

" Bet you don't" / 

"Bet I do." 

" Who is it then, Mr. Smarty ?" ^ 

" Aleck Jones." 

" Who, him ? Think I'd have that freckled-face 
thing?" 

" Wall, if he ain't I know who is." 

" Bet you couldn't think of his name in a hun« 
dred years." , ~^^ 

" Tou mout think I can't but I can." 

"Wall, who, then, since you are so smart?" 

" Morg Xtcherson." 

" Ho, I wouldn't speak to him if I was to meat 
him in the road." 
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" But you'd speak to some people if you wm to 
meet tbem in the road, wouldn't you?" 

" Xes, of course I would." 

" Who would you speak to?" 

" Oh, lota of follpi. Did you see that bird almost 
hit me ?" she suddenly exclaims. 

" I reckon he 'lowed you was a flower,'' 

" Oh, he didn't, no such of a thing. You ought 
to be ashamed of yo'se'f to make fun of me tbater 
wayi?!y 

" I wa'n't makin' fui^ of you. Ho, if I was ter 
ketch anybody makin' fun of you it woiddu't begood 
for him." i 

" What would you do?" 

"I'd whale him." 

" Tou air awful brave, ain't you?'' 
^ "Nevermind whut X »m; I know that II any 
man was to make fun of yon he'd hftv« me to 
whup." ' • 

A number of people have stopped at Uncle John'R 
house. They sit in the large paasage^ritj imming 
between the two sections of the log building and the 
men,'~who have not heard the sermon, discTUS it 
jirith the women who 'were compelled to hear it from 
halting start tp excited fiiush. The sun is blazing 
out in the fleld4 and "the June-bugs are buoxiiig in 
the yard. It is indeed a day of rest for the young 
and old, but is it a restful time for the housewife 7 
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Does tliat woman, with flushed face, ranning frbm 
the kitchen to the dining-room and then to the 
epring-house for the crock jar of milk, appear to be 
resting ? Do the young men and women that are 
lolling in the passage realize that they are making 
a slave of her? Probably not, for she assures them 
that it is not a bit of trouble, yet when night comes 
— when the company is gone— she sinks down, 
almost afraid to wish that Sunday might never 
como again, yet knowing that it is the day of her 
heavy bondage. Old labor has been southed and 
young love has been encouraged, but her trials and 
anxieties have been more than doubled. 

It is night and the boy sits in the door, taking 
off his shoes. To-morrow he must go into the hot 
field but he does not think of that. His soul is full 
of a buoyant love — buoyant for the girl with the 
gaudy ribbon has promised to b& his wife. 



THE HISTORY OF THE WATCH. 



Bboombebbt was on his way down town, intend- 
ing to get off at the Van Buren Btreet station. Just 
before reaching that point an acquaintance sat down 
beside him and began to talk about a murder that 
had been committed just a year before on the North 
Side. Being a city-hall man, Broomberry's acquaint- 
ance knew a great deal about the murder; he knew 
old Kloptock, the victim, and in an exceedingly dis- 
creet and Bunken-Toiced manner he intimated to 
Broomberry th^t he had a pretty shrewd idea as to 
who committed the deed. By this time the train 
had passed the Van Buren street station — was just 
pulling out, in fact, and Broomberry, determined 
not to miss an appointment, jumped off the train. 
He looked at his watch a ftiinute later and found 
that in jumping off he had broken the crystal. He 
kept his appointment a^d then stepped into a jew- 
eler's to get a new crystal. 

" Where did you get it ? " the jeweler asked when, 

after completing his work, he handed the watch ta 

Broomberry. *^ 

" i got it from a friend of mina Why ? *' 
or 
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" Nothing, only you've got a rare vstoh, not ia 
ralue but as to numbed. About thirty year* ago a 
company o{ men built a factory at a little town 
called BoHtney, in Massachusetts, and began to 
manufacture matches; but, as some sort of disastei 
befell the concern, only three vatches were «Ter 
completed, and this is one of them." 

" Tou don't say so ?" esclaimed Bloomberry. "Well, 
well; and I shouldn't hare known of the rarity of 
my property if I hadn't broken the crystal in jiunp« 
ing off a train this morning. Do you know what 
I'm going to do?. I'm going to trace this watch 
back toHihe factory if I can; and Tm going to write 
a description of the hands through which it bae 
passed andTmake a book of ii Won't that be an 
odd little volume, ' The History of the Wat^? ' I 
am much obliged to you, sir. You've given me an 
idea, and to a man who is so unfortunate as to be 
compelled to make his living by thinking, an ide» vr 
almost a necessity. Ah, but pardon me for not 
Eiiswering your question. I got the watch from- 
Heury Lucas: gave him $45 for it about two months 
ago. If the history should be interesting enough 
to print I'll give you a copy of it Good-day." 

Broomberry called 6n Henry Lucas. He found 
his friend absorbed in the work of "running u^** 
figurdB in an immense book. 

" Ah, Broomberry. Sit down." 
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"No; I hsTen't time. Say, where did yon get 
fids vatchf Only three of them made and all that 
•ort of thing; Just want to get the history of it, 
you know." 

" I bought it from a fellow named Martin Eelly." 

* Where do you suppose I can find him? " 

" He works in the postoffice." 

Broombeny went to the postoffioe. He h«d 
struck a new line of work and was delighted. Mr. 
Kelly was easily .onnd. 

** I got it bom Mark Hammonds," said he. 

"The deuce yon didl" Broomberry exclaimed. 
" Why, he was the cause of my breaking the crystal 
this mc>ming. I was talking to him and passed my 
station and then had to jump aS. I'll go right dowtt 
to the city hall and see him." -^j 

" Where did I get it? " Hammonds replied in a 
parelesB sort of a way. " Well, let me see. I got 
it from J. H. MoPeal, a big furniture dealer on ths 
West Side." 

"All right; Til go orw there and see him." 

The great furniture dealer, a smooth, well-fed, 
bald-headed man, was busy in hiaofiSce when Broom- 
berry entered. 

" Well, sir, what can I do for you? " 

** I came to ask you about this," said BrocMnberry, 
taking: out the watch. 

" Don't know anything about it, sir. Qood-day.** 
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**ExoaBe me," said Broombeny, " bat my friencl,' 
Mark Hammonds, of the city hall, told me that ha 
got it from yon." 

" Ah, let me see it Yes, that's so," be added, 
when Broomberry had handed him the watch; and 
then, with an air of business, as though he had been 
rather lax with the ethics of trade and must now, as 
a recovery of principle, make a show of briskness, 
he asked: " But what about it, sir — ^what about it f " 

" Nothing, only I should like to know where you 
got it" 

" Tes, but I am very busy to-day — exceedingly^ 
.busy, sir. Can't you call some other time ? " 

"Oh, of course; but it won't take a minute to 
tell me where you got it if you know." 

'*'Tes, yes, that's so; but Pm extremely busy. 
Let me see. We took it in part payment on a lot 
of forniture— from, let me — Stevens," he called. 

A man entered and said, " Yes, sir." 

" What's the name of that boarding-house woman 
that couldn't, or rather wouldn't, pay for her furni- 
ture in money and we had to take a watch f What 
is her name? Quick; I'm busy." 

" Mrs. Gaddo, sir; 742 Limbill street" 

" Yes, that's correct. Good-day, sir."^ 

Broomberry hastened to the boarding-house of 
Mrs. Oaddo. She would have talked an hour about 
the watch, or by it, either. She would have told of 
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the myriad of trials that cpiae to the widowed keeper 
of a boarding-house, and she did tell of a certain 
harnesa-dfaker named Sam Haines, who had boarded 
with her, who was drunk nearly all the time, who 
positively refused, indeed, in a most insulting man- 
ner, to pay his board, but who, after being threat- 
ened by the law, and by a certain enormous 
policeman who knew the widow quite "well, con- 
sented to give her his watch. This Mr. Sam Haines 
could be found in Madison street near Bobey. 

Broomberry found the harness-maker drunk and 
communicative. He got the watch of a certain 
pawnbroker and would neglect his work to go and 
showBrodmberry the place. 

" Oh, no. I can find it easily enough," said the 
visitor, taking down the number. 

" But yon can't find it as well as if I went with 
you," the accommodating harness-maker insisted. 
" Tou bet I'll go with you. Bet your life on that. 
You're my fi-iend; bet your life on that." 

Broomberry hastened away and heard something 
that sounded like "Tou go to h — ^1, then; bet your 
life on that," as he went out. 

'the pawnbroker remembered the watch, and, turn- 
ing to his books, said that it had been sold to him 
by one H. J. Miles, 426 Bockland street 

Broomberry started out to look for the street and 
soon discovered that there was no such place. He 
xetarned to the pawn shop. 
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*• The fellow that sold you this watch must hare" 
come by'it dishonestly," he said to the broker. 

".Very likely, sir. We hare no means at finding 
oat, yoTi know. All we can do is to take the name 
and address, or what we suppose to^be such." 

*• Yes, that's true, I suppose. But do you think 
you'd know the man if you were to see him again?" 

" Yes. I think so." 

" Have you ever seen him since he sold you the 
watch?" 

•• No, I think not." 

*' I have," said a boy standing at the back end 
of the place. 

" Good ; but do you know where he can be found ? " 

" I don't know where he stays, but I have seen 
him go up into 'a gambling house." 

" Well, now, if you will go with me and point him 
out I will pay you well for your tiouble." ^ 

Every day for four days the boy went with Broom- 
berry and stood near a narrow stairway on Clark 
■treet, and just as they were about to isKve the 
place on the eyisning of the fourth day the boy 
elhtched Broomberry's arm and said: 

" That's him going up ii»w." 

"All right. Here." lie gave the boy $5. 

Broomberry went up into -the gambling den; he 
closely studied the man that had been pointed out 
The fellow lot't his money and went down. Brootti- 
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biarry followed hiin. He went to a sort of hotel in 
Canal street and Broomberry kept him in view. He 
went intq. the barroorji and sat down at a table. 
Broomberry approached him, indiscreetly, too, and 
said: 

" Will you please pardon me if I ask yon a few 
questions 1 " 

" I don't know whether I will or not," the fellow 
growled, but Broomberry, taking no notice of his ill- 
humor, sat down. 

" I am about to write a little history," said he, 
" and think .y^u may be able' to help me out on it. 
I have in my possession a watch which I have traced 
to you, and I should like to know where you — " 

The fellow jumped up,"knocked Broomberry down 
and disappeared &rough a back door. When the his- 
torian got up and brushed himself he was told that 
a policeman had caught the fellow — a singular out- 
come, surely. The fellow was brought back and 
then, together with Broomberry, wad taken to ^ 
police station, where the historian related his story, 
and then-there came a sensation. The watch had 
belonged to old Eloptock and Broomberry ha4 
found the murderer. 



OLD LUXTON'S WOLF. 



" Don't tell me that the thoroughly good fellow 
ever can become a financial success," said Luxton, 
the old printer. " Well, wait a minute," he quickly 
added, seeing that one of company was about to 
dispute him. " I admit^ that there are exceptional 
cases,'6ases where accident or sudden turn of fortune, 
depending not in the least upon that trickery which 
we too oftfen term business skill, have played no 
part; but you take ten eminently successful men 
and I'll warrant that in nine of them can be found 
a prepondering element of that quality known as 
wolf essence. Oh, I know. Selfishness, extreme, 
unyielding selfishness, is the essential oil of success. 
Let me give you an illustration: In Nashville, 
Tenn., I set type beside a most genial fellow named 
Abe Carson. Hvery instinct seemed to be that of 
a true gentleman, and sm-ely no one had a tenderer 
heart He held himself in a gentle readiness to 
perform kind offices ; he carried encouraging cheer- 
fulness into the sick room ; he and harshness were 
unknown to each other. One night I noticed that 

strange sadness had settled upon him, and 
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questioned him, but Tie answered evasively. The 
next night he appeared to be in deeper gloomT-but 
on the third night a peculiar change took place. I 
happened to be looking at him wh^n the darkness 
suddenly fell from his face like a fog lifted from the 
surface of a pool, but unlike a pool thus suddenly 
cleared^ I saw no pleasant countenance seeming to 
rejoice freedom— I saw a face bright enough, but 
hard; eyes light enough, but cold. _^ 

" ' What's- the matter( Abe ? ' I could not help 
but ask. He turned, looked steadily at me for a 
moment and then said: 

" ' Luxtbn, we have always been friends"?^ 

" 'Yes.' 

" ' But I don't think we shall be much longer.' 
,_j, " ' Why ?' I asked with the quick impulse of astoa- 
iehment. 

" ' Oh, I'vie undergone a change. You know that 
I have been what people are pleased to call a good 
fellow.' 

"'Yes.' 

" ' Well, you won't hear them say it much longec 
When a man becomes known as a good fellow the 
roadway that leads to success is closed to him. 
When favors are to bB-distributed they are given to 
other people. You know that I am one of the most 
capable compositors in the city, yet I have worked 
for t«n years in this office and have seen incompetesi 
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nan after inoompetent man placed above me as fore- 
man. It bas seemed to me that so soon as a man 
made himself thoroughly disliked he was in line for 
promotion. I have been a gentleman about as long 
as I can afford to be, and I am going to make mysel£ 
available for theioremanship of the office. Hereafter 
you must place no confidence in me; I am a wolf.' 

" Within a week from that time I discovered that 
Abe Carson was as despisable a man as I had ever 
seen. He-w!as surly and selfish; he fawned upon 
those above him in authority, but treated his equals 
with contempt 

" Within two iflonths he was foreman of the office, 
and I, his old friend, finding it difficult to work for 
so exacting a master, sought employment elsewhere, 
but I kept track of him. Within three years he 
owned A printing office, and shortly afterward he 
was made independent by securing the state printing. 
Everybody said he was a wolf, and consequently he 
had more work than he could do. I met him in the 
street one day, and to test him to see if any of his 
old-time friendship for me were alive under the ap- 
pearance of the death of all feeling, I asked him to ' 
lend me five dollars. 

" ' I'm not in the money lending business,' said 
he, looking at me in dark disapproval. ' Tou haven't 
noticed three balls hanging in front of my door, have 
you?' 
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" ' No, but as I have often accommodated you in 
the past I don't see why you shouldn't contribute to 
the relief of my present necessities.' 

" ' That's all right; but I haven't any money to 
lend. Nowhere,' he quickly added, fancying doubt- 
less that he discovered the intention of a coming 
protest; 'of course you need it or you wouldn't want 
to borrow, but suppose that every man who does 
need it could borrow ? Hah ? What do you suppose 
would be the condition of the business world ? Hah ? ' 

" Then I told him that I was merely experiment- 
ing with him, that I didn't need any money. He 
didn't seem at all pleased. ' I told you some time 
ago that I was a wolf,' said he, 'but you were de- 
termined to open my mouth and look at my teeth, 
eh? Well, you saw them.' 

" I took one other occasion to speak to Oarson and 
that came about in this way: A man came to me 
and begged me to see Carson at once and persuade 
him to reconsider an action taken^Siat morning. ' I 
was foreman of the book room,' said the man, ' and 
Oarson fired me out because a few reams of paper 
were spoiled in the cutting. I urged that I would 
pay for the loss, but in a most cold-blooded way,he 
made me get out of the office. I don't know what 
I am to do, work is dull, and I've a large family.' 

" I went to see Carson. ' No, sir,' said he, ' the 
fellow ruined a lot of paper and ought to be tau^^t 

^ l^HSOO." 
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" • But he says he will pay for it.' 

" *TeB, I know; but it's my duty to teach him a 
lesson;' and here he smiled so mali^iouBly that I 
felt a strong impulse to hit him iu the mouth. ' He 
is competent and all that, but he must go. Say, is 
it possible you can't learn anything? Didn't I tell 
you that I am a^wolf? Hah? And didn't I give 
you sufficient proof? ' 

" ' I accept"your proof,' I replied, and indignantly 
marched out. Well, years passed, and about five 
months ago I got a letter from Carson. ' My dear 
old friend,' said he, ' it is with joy that I tell you I 
am no longer a wolf. It waa,never my nature to be, 
but my success in life demanded it. And now that 
I have built up a fortune, I have returned to my old 
self and henceforth will be a good fellow — a gentle- 
man.' 

" Tou can well imagine my emotions upon receiv- 
ing this letter. Carson, the long estranged, to be a 
good fellow again. I would go to see him ; and I 
set the fifth of the month as the day when I should 
set out on my journey of pleasure, a journey that 
should take me back not to the state printer, but to 
Abe Carson, the gentlest man I ever knew. But I 
didn't go." 

" Why ? " some one asked. 

" Because I saw on the fourth that Carbon had 
.{ailed, having been forced to the wall by a note 
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which he had Bigned for a friend, and that in his 
' dejection he had killed himself," 

" Luxton," said an old fellow, taking out a quid 
of tobacco and striking the spittoon with a spat, "I 
have knocked about a good bit and have met quite 
a nuznber of men, first and last, and gust at this time 
it strikes me that you are the biggest liar T erer 



SHELLING PEASE. 



Ai7 old negro, with troubled, thought emboBsed ota 
bis countenance, was seen standing on the bank of 
a river. Certain gestures, implying helplessness, 
and the peculiar tone of his mutterings proclaiming 
despair, might have led one, unacquainted with 
negro character, to suppose that the old fellow was 
about to destroy himself; but the persons who were 
near knew that a black negro never kills himself 
purposely, and they were, therefore, tinmoved. 

After a while the old negro took put a silver 
dollar, looked at it a moment, and then threw it into 
the river. v ^ 

"Look here, what did yow do then?" a man 
asked. 
X " I flung a dollar in dis yere river, sah." 

"And you're the biggest fool I ever saw." 

"Mebbe I ain't ez big" er-fool ez you think I is; 
mebbe I had er aim: in flingin' dat money er way." 

"Aim in throwin' it away! Was it that you've 
got too much, and want to get rid of it?" 

" No, bless yo' life it ain't De Lawd knows dat 
der ain't er man in dis yere 'munity dat needs 
money more'n I does.' 
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"Ah, and yon threw that dollar aWay beoanae 
you thought it would bring you good luck^ eh?" 

" No, sah, caze I doan' bleve in no sich er 'stition 
ez dat." 

" Well, why did you throw your dollar away?" 

" My Bon," said the old man, " you ain't ez mucl 
o' er floserfer ez I is, an' darfo you doan know do 
tricks dat sarve ter turn way de troubles o' dis 
yere life. Lemme tell you suthin : Some time^de 
mine kin worry so long ober de same thing dat er 
pusBon will go crazy ef he doan make his mine 
change de subject. Now, dat's 'stablished an' 
granted, aV we'll git down ter de p'inb Er few 
lireeks ergo I got 'quainted wid er lady dat mighty 
nigh tuck my bref. Tou may think dat er little 
mouf black bass an' one deze yer speckeled pearches 
la putty, but da'd no mo' oompar wid dat piece o' 
human flesh den er mud tnrkle would show up wid 
er pea fowl. Soon ez I seed her, does you know 
whut I done? I drapped right inter pure love. 
My ole wife had dun been run er way wid dat 
yaller barber mo'n er year, an' I knowed dat I wuz 
fitten ter marry, 'cordin' ter de church an' 'spect- 
able s'ciety, so I put out arter de lady, I did. I 
went ter eee her er good many times ; I tuck her 
boss apples tied up in er red hankerchuck; I 
yered dat she smoked, an' I fotoh her some yaller 
leaf terbacker dat I raised myse'f; I made met' 
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laBBes candy fur lier; I ebeu Trent bo for ee ter 
steal er chickin an' fry it an' take it ter her; an' 
now I wanter ax you ef er pusson could do much- 
mo' den all dis ? She could sep by all deze yer© 
'tentions dat I wuz ready an' er waitin' ter lay down 
my life fur her. But- did she smile at me in re- 
turn fur all dis? Did she takd^holt o' my han' like 
she oughter done, an' say, • iSimon, lead de way an' 
I'll foUer you through dis yere life.' Did she do 
dat? No, sah, but I'll tell you what she done. 
Wen I called at de house de las' time she wuz set- 
tin' in de do' shellin' pease. Sez I, ' Howdy do, 
ma'm,' an' I set down on de step an' tuck up er 
pea hull and gunter look at it like dar wuz suthin' 
ou'is er bout it. She says: 

" ' Good mawnin', sah.' 

" * 'Taint quite ez dry ez it was er few days er 
go,' says I. ^ 

" ' No, an' it ain't quite ez wet ez it wuz while 
it wuz rainin'.' 

" She sorter cut her eye up at me an' I smiled, 
but she shut off de light dat fell on me by lookin' 
some whar else. 

" '"Whut's de reason I didn't see you at church 
yeste'd'y ? ' I asked. 

" ' I reckon it wuz becaze I didn't go.' 

" She flung some more light op me and wenji 09 
phelljm' pease, 
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"'Bnider Jasper 'lowed dat he misBed jtm 
might'ly,' I 'lowed. 

"'Who, dat ole fool?' 

" ' An' I missed you might'ly, too.' 

"jLWho, you?' She stobbed me wid er dirk o* 
light on' kep' on er ehellin'. __ 

" * Tas,' says I, ' an' e£ I wuz "ter be snatched frum 
die worl' an' tuck ter heaben an' didn' find you daz 
I'd be so diserpinted dat I'd say 'take me 'way 
frum yere.' ' 

" ' Indeed,' she said, an' she sorter wrinkled her 
nose, but she didn't look at me er tall. 

" ' Tas, honey, an' I'd not onlytell 'em to take 
me w way, but ef da didn' do it I'd jump out'u 
dar like er steer.' 

•"Who ybu callin' honey?' she axed. 

" ' Who's yere wid me ? ' 

'"I is!' 

" ' Den I'se callin' you honey.' 

" ' Fool,' she says. 

" ' Who's you callin' fool?' 

" ' Who's yere wid me ? ' 

" ' I is,' says I. 

" 'Den I'se callin' you fooL' 

" ''Fool is er mighty po' swap fur honey," says I. 

'"Idoan know 'bout dat, but I knows dis: dat 
«f I had er yeller dog dat wuz flea-bit, an' had de 
mange, I woulda^t swap him fur you.' 
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"'Miss,' Bays I, gittin* up offen dfe step, 'dar 
aij^t nobody dat likes de flowers and ronnin^ vines 
o' speech better den I does, but I wanter tell you 
dat you'se gittin' sorter pussonal; but hole on — 
doan go inter argyment on dis p'int, fur I wanter 
state er case ter yer. Naw lissun--4er me: I'se 
got about ten hogs — one o' 'em ain't right well, 
but he'll git all right— an' two cows an' er hoss, 
'sides er whole lot o' stuff in the house. Naw I 
offers dis ter you wid de undyin' love o' er man 
dat kin stan' flat-footed an' shoulder fo' bushels 
of wheat. You'se yeared er ca'f lowin' arter hia 
mammy. Dat ain't nutlin' ter de way my heart 
lows arter you. I want you, honey; I want yon, 
an' I wan't you right now.' 

" I waited an' waited fur her ter say suthin', but 
she kept on er shellin'. 

" ' An' I want you right now,' says L ' I mout 
look ter you like I'm old; but, honey, I'se only ole 
in de wisdom o' de world. I'se been er 'round, 
honey. I used ter be er deck han' on er steamboat, 
an' I'se been up ter Cairo an' way down ter Fryer's 
Pint; an' now I fetches all dis wisdom ter you an* 
tells vyou dat I wants you, an' wants you right now- 
What mo' kin er lady ax den dis ? Kin she lissen 
an' harken ter de chatter o' deze yere young bucks 
arter all dis? Now, whut does you say? ' 

"She looked at me, she did, an' says: 'Ton say 
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yon ain't ole, jbnt I bet you kain't jamp dat fence 
dar.' 

" • ni bet I kin,' says I. 

" * Den I'll bet you dat you kain't stay on de 
«dder side.' 

" I looked at her — 1 looked at her hard dis time, 
im' I says, 'Lady, you'se boxin' me fust one side 
an' den de udder gest fur yo' own pleasure. I'se 
too proud er man ter stand dat; I'se traveled too 
much ter stand it; an' now I'se gwind stan' right 
yere an' ax you. ef you gwine be my wife.' 

<< < Ole man,' say she, but she didn't turn de' light 
on me — she give me cold darkness — ' ole man, 
hobble er long now. I ain't got no crutches fur 
you, so hobble er long while you'se able. Wen I 
wants ter marry sich er man ez you, I'll go ober 
yander ter de guberment hospital an' pick him out' 

"Den I come er way. Lp.ws er massy, de misery 
I did see night after night! Ever' time Td shut 
my eyes dar wuz dat lady, shellin' pease. I prayed 
ter de Lawd ter send me de angel o' peace, an' I 
drapped off ter sleep, an' yere come de angel. She 
had er long silver cloak on, an' er gold veil; an' 
jest ez I drapped on my knees ter thank her fur de 
peace she had fetch me, she tuck er pan full o' 
pease out frum under her silver cloak, an' she 
lifted her golden veil, an' I seed de oruil lady dat I 
loved. 
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"At last I found dat' if I didn't take my mind 
oSen dat subject I'd go crazy, an' darfo' I come 
down yere and flung er dollar in de river." 

" But how will that aid you to take your mind 
oflE the subject? " \ 

" Oh Lawd, you'se got er heap ter I'am an' er 
mighty heap o' traveling to <io. How is it gwine 
take my mine offen de subject? Dis way: I'll go 
away from yere thinkin' o' whut er fool I wuz ter 
fling er way dat dollar w'en I needed it so much; 
aji' all de time I'se thinkin' 'bout de dollar, my 
mine will be at rest consamin' de lady settin' in de 
do' shellin' pease." 



A youisra man's abyice. 



The editor of the weekly Household jComfori was 
sitting in his office looking over a pink sketch en- 
titled " How to Make Home a Paradise of Love," 
presumably written by a maiden lady, when the 
footsteps of quick impulse were heard i^ the hall- 
way. A thump, with uncaloulated force, resounded 
from the door, and when the editor cried " Come in," 
there entered a tall, muscular young man._ 

" Is this Bttben J. Stibbens? " the visitor asked. 

" The same sir, and I am at your service. Sit 
down." ■ A 

" I hope you are," said the visitor, as he seated 
himself. He remained silent for a few moments 
and then, giving his hat a sort of determined shove 
back, remarked: 

" I have been reading your paper for some 
time." 

"Tes," the editor interrupted with a "property" 
smUe. 

" I first took it up about a year ago,'* the visitor 

went on, "and at once became interested in. your 

advice to young men. You said tnat a young man 

» 
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with an income of $20 a week could not only afford 
to get married, but that if anything he conld lire 
cheaper and, therefore, save more money than ever 
before." 

"Yes?" 

" I was visiting a yoiing lady at that time and 
decided that I was in love with her. I believed 
that she would make me a good wife, but had been 
holding o£E through fear that I could not afford to 
marry; but you pictured it so attractively and 
figured it out with such encouragement that I knew 
that I couldn't make a mistake by following your 
advice. I was boarding at a very nice place, where 
there was a gay company and much entertaining 
talk, and when we all assembled at table, I fancied, 
"and not without cause, that I was the king bee of 
the hive. And I pictured to , myself the man I'd 
become when I should sit at my own table." 

" Tes," said the editor. 

" But," the visitor continued, " I held off through 
fear that I niight possibly make a mistake. I was 
so free that I couldn't exactly see how I coult) 
better myself, but I knew that you, as a man of' ex. 
perience, mulst surely be right I laid the matter 
before my girl and she laughisd at my questioning.; 
i/he result. She had been doubtful at first, she said, 
but your paper had tipped with gold the shajrp 
horn of eveiy toax. Thoso^ were her very «OTdB. 
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She reads a good many flimsy books. 'We can 
just live the nicest you ever saw,' she said, • We 
•will rent a famished flat and — oh, won't that be 
charming?' and that's the way she went on. I 
think she had a notion of going on the stage at one 
time." 

The editor said " yes," and the young man, after 
a short silence, thus went on: 

'' I held off a littlo while longer, but here came 
another copy of your paper and with a strong array 
of facts settled th^ matter. Well, we were married. 
We rented a furnished flat and then our trouble be- 
gan. Our friends tell away from us, and when I 
took my wife to visit my companions at the board- 
ing house — ^I waived aside all formality and took 
her there — I soon discovered that I had lost caste; 
but I loved my wife and looked with contempt upon 
the littleness of my former associates. One evening 
I didn't go home until rather late, and my wife 
complained about it. She shed tears and I thought 
with a pang of the freedom I had lost I would 
take my salary home every Saturday night and give 
4t to my wife, which was right enough as she was 
of a more saving nature than myself. One 
Saturday evening I went home after having met 
several old time friends from my boyhood town. 
When I handed over my money my wife counted it, 
and thoD, looking bard at me, said: 'ISehoEt' 2, 
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explained that I had met eeTeral old friends. ' But 

I don't meet any,' s^e replied. Then she cried, and 
I thought of my former ownership (rf my own 
money and silently cursed mysell." 

•'I am sorry," said the editor. 

The visitor grunted and then continued: " Well, 
it has just been a year since I married and what do 
I find ? I find that-my expenses are nearly twice as 
heavy as they were — I find that 1 must ^either bend 
to the whims of a woman or bear the appearance o£ 
a brute." 

, " I regret very, much 'that you should have been 
disappointed," said the editor, "but you should 
console yourself with the time honored thought tiiat 
it might have been worse." /_ 

"Tes," replied the visitor, "I mlg^t have mar- 
ried sooner; but I have come here not to be told 
that matters might have been worse, but to ask your 
candid advice. You were the cause of my marriage, 
and now let your mind work_for a few moments in 
my behalf; but first view Hhe difficulties of the 
situation. If I surrender completely my wife wiU 
forever rule me; if I insist) upon being master I 
shall be set down as a tyrant. What would you 
dot" 

"Well," said the editor, after a few moments' re- 
flection, "I should think that some appaasii^ 
medium could be struck. Get up a sort of tres^ 
tM it wwe." 
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" Now look here,^' the ylsitor said, 'ather sharply, 
••you ought to know that a woman don't keep a 
treaty. When jt comes to a matter of treaty she is 
a barbaric nation." 

" My dear sir, I don't know what to advise." 

" But what did you do? You Burely had to boIto 
certain household problems after you married. 
Give me yom' ospwience." 

"My dear sir," r. the editor, smiling, "I would 
willingly give you ray experience as to the regula- 
tion of married life, but the truth is, I am not a 
married man." 

" Whatl" ezolaimed the visitor, springing to his 
feet, " do you mean to tell me — —" 

"I mean to fell you," the editor broke in, "that 
I never married/' 

"Would you rather take off your coat?" the 
young married man asked in a strangely soft 
voioa 

' ' Take off iny coat I What do you mean ? " 

"I mean that I'm going to lick you and that I 
will give you the privilege of removing ouperfluous 
garments.*' The visitor took off his coat and stood 
waiting for the editor* "Oome, hurzy up. I 
haven't time to wait on yon. Fve got to get home 
in time to keep from being taken to task. Get np 
hwu" 

"Jldjy deas «:;" e gg cs t gia te g the editor, gettanff 
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up and stepping back, "jon are a most pecoliat 
man. That advice was not writte^ especiallj for 
you." 

" But it caught me especiallj. Oome here I" 
He reached after the editor and caught him, toa 
He caught him with a hip hold and Blammed him 
on the unsympathetic floor. He took hold of the 
editor's convenient ears and bumped his head, 
bumped it until some one on the floor below yelled, 
" Here, here, let up with th^at homing alley busi- 
ness." He pulled a wisp of htcir out of the editor's, 
head, the very wisp tkat, brushed carefully back, 
had served to hide a bald spot; he choked him to 
apparent insensibility, and after pouring a quart Qf 
violet ink over his well-done work, took his depart- 
ure. . 

The latest number of Household Comfort does not 
tell how two people can live more cheaply than one, 
but in it there is an article entitled "Marriage 
Sorter Shaky if Not a Complete Failure." 



THE PROFESSOR. 



Some men acquire titles, but the professor's title 
was thiiist upon him. Nor did he object In truth 
it was an unpropitions day when he objected to any- 
thing. About all he seemed to care for was to sit 
in the saloon and play the piano for the drinks that 
bar-room courtesy shoved his way. The professor 
was getting along in years; he had no family. He 
had no ambition, and I don't know but that it was 
well for him that he hadn't, for ambition in the 
breast of the weak is a sore rankler. The professor^ 
master performance was of a piece called the "Battle 
of Gettysburg." Jim, the big bartender, wouldn't 
let him play it except on Saturday eyenings. Jim 
knew that the children of genius are cheapened by 
frequent parade, ^and so he kept the " battle" for the 
week's banner night 

One day a distressing accident befell the profeBSor. 
He was caught some way — of course he didn't choose 
how — in a swinging bridge and both hands were 
mashed into a sickening pulp. They took him to a 
hospital and when the surgeons got through with 
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him it was plain that his profeBBorehip was aboat 
over. This was a worry which from the first moment 
of the accident had lain on his mipd. The next day 
he sent for the hospital physician ^ud said to him : 

" Say, doc, of course I don't know how badly I'm 
whittled up, only I'm willing to bet it's bad enough, 
and I'd like for you to tell me if yon think my use- 
fulness in life is knocked out." 

" What is your businoss ?" 

" Business I My dear sir, I have never been com- 
pelled to make my living in trade.'^ 

" Well, what do you do ? " 

" I'm a professor of music in the Hole in Ground 
eohservatory«:-in other words, I play a piano in a 
saloon." 

"Well,"_Baid the physician, looking ^t him conr- 
passionately, " you have one finger on the right hand 
and two on the left." 

" Good-bye then to my sovereignty," said the pro- 
fessor. 

" It's bad, but can't you make a living some other 
way — by teaching music?" 

"No, I couldn't teach music; don't know anjrihing 
about it as a science or an art. I picked it up by acci- 
dent ; I found it as a sort of * sleeper ', and I saw that 
I could get drinks with ii" 

" But I should think that you could earn your 
living some how. You appear to be a man of .fidn- 
cation." 
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',' WKy, don't you know," said the professor, "that 
in the majority of cases it's the educated man who 
finds it hardest to make an honest living ; the man 
who has a trained mind — say, I'm a trifle too sober; 
soberer than I've been for years, and I want you to 
help me out of it. Now, here, don't preach any 
moral doctrine to me. There are no seeds of reform- 
ation in me. All I want is- enough whiskey to dull 
certain sharp places. Now, look here; I see that 
you're going to preach to me ; you're going to tell 
me about the ditty I owe to myself and my friends. 
And just let me hold you off by saying that I don't 
owe myself any duty, and I recognize nothing as 
friendship except 'take something with me I' 
Depraved! Of course. What do you expect of a 
man who plays a piano in a saloon? Sprigs of 
morality? Hah?" 

The doctor brought a glass of whiskey and gave 
it to the professor. 

"You've hit it now. Just hold it up, please. 
Thank you," he said, when the doctor took the glass 
away. 

"Tou must have a hiMory," the physician rd- 
marked. 

" I have-^Hume's, in six volumes." _ 

" Oh, I mean a personal history." 

** I hadn't thought of that, but I may haTe." 

** Where were you bom ?" 
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"Either in this couati^y or some other, I'm quite 
sure," 

" What is your name? " 

" The professor," 

"I'd like very much to know somethiiig about 
you." 

"Yes? Well, it wouldn't do you any good. Say, 
did it ever strike you that old drunkards take a 
mournful delight in parading their depravity and 
the opportunities they have lost? A "man is often 
contented with his misery and proud of his disgrace. 
F-oboblyl could tell you a long story of a false^ 
witesi^d a ruined home; probably I could tell you 
of a defalcation and a midnight flight from a quiet 
New England village. But I won't And. why? 
Because such things don't concern my case in the 
(east. Did I drink all that liquor when you tilted 
that glass? I did? Well, it's time for more, isn't 
it? No? Say, you people that give a man a swig 
of whiskey and tell him he's got enough put your- 
selves in contempt of court. Why should you pre- 
sume to tell a man that he's got enough? You may 
tell me that yotf won't give me any more, and you 
may call me most any sort of name, for that is a priv- 
ilege that I grant any man ; but don't tell me that 
I've got enough when every fiber of my body teUa 
me that I haven't." ' 

" I didn't tell you that youVa had enough." 
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"DidnH yon? Look here, I am disooyering soma 
very gentlemanly traits in yon; and if I weren't in 
this fix I'dehake hands with yon. But what abont 
the whiskey?" 

" Ton can't have any more at present'" 

"There, you fell down. 'Tis thus throughout life: 
A man wins our confidence and then wilfully throws 
it awa>." 

The professor took an exceeding thirst with him 
when he went back to the saloon, and during a week 
the whiskey was^almost of incessant flow, but after 
awhile big Jim called the professor aside and thus 
spoke to him: 

" Say, professor, you know we all like you and all 
that sort o^ thing, but you know things have t^orter 
changed. Tou used to earn your liquor by piano 
playing but you can't play any more and some of 
.the customers are kicking about your setting around 
here always watching for a drink. Of course I 
don't wan't to hurt your feelui'e, but I've got to 
stand by the customers or this thing will go by 
the board, you know; so I'd raUioi." you'd stay away 
from here, professor. No harm, sure, understand, 
and recollect I wouldn't hurt your feeKngs for any- 
thing, but it's got to be this way. Now, if you could 
do something to entertain the customers of course 
you could have driuks and lunch, but — " 

"Oh, I can entertain them," said the prpfessor. 
" I can dance." 
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" But that won't be much of an entertainment." 

" What! Now, Jimmy, don't you go round Here 
Bhowin^ your ignorance. Why, don'J! you know 
that dancing is about to drive piano playing out of 
society? You go to the biggest piano house in 
town and they'll tell you that their sales have 
dropped 6S at least fifty per cent, in the last six 
months; -and you go to a leading Shoe store and ask 
them how dancing shoes are going. Don't prove 
your unfitness for your positioh, Jimmy, by making 
such breaks as that." 

** All right, professor; I'll give it out that you are 
to dance after this." 

And he did dance; not so well as some people have 
danced in the past and not as well as some people 
are likely to dance in the future, but be danced 
back some of his lost popularity. Bo old H man 
capering for the amusement -of a crowd was gro- 
tesque, but grotesque catcher the rabble, and in a 
saloon old ago itself becomes ridiculous. 

Anothar accident befell the professor. A street 
car mashed his foot. After a time he limped back 
to the saloon and the "boys" greeted him with a 
shout and jgave him whiskey, but after, a day ox 
two Jim came to him and said: 

" They are coinplainin, again, professor." 

" They don't want me, eh?" 

" That's it" 
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" FU entertain them with stories." 

" They've heard all yonf chestnuts." 

•TU sing for them." 

" Oh, Lord." 

" WhiitI don't you think I can sing?" 

" I know you can't." 

" Well, to tell the truth, Jimmy, I reckon I am a 
little short on singing. And I've got to go, eh?" 
■ "Yes." i 

*' You've got everything out of me ; you've squeezed 
me dry and now you're going to throw me out. But 
that's the way with you saloon fellows^; and I act- 
ually believe that if the best fellow in the world 
should keep a saloon a few years he would pat out 
hi9~father after he ceased to be a source of revenue. 
I don't know where I'll hang out, but of course that 
doesn't make any difference." 

He limped awiiy and more than a week passed be- 
fore he was seen again in the saloon. Then he came 
in when Charley, the other bartender, was on watch. 

" How are you, Charley? " 

" Hello, professor, take something ?" 

" Will I? Just watch me. Fill it clear up." 

" Say," said Charley, when the professor had 
taken his drink, " you'^d better get away before Jim 
comes on. He'll l)ounce you." 

" Yes, I will, but I've got to lie down a minute. 
I feel all burnt out. I'll go back here and lie down, 
but I'll git out before Jim comes on." 
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"I'd rather you wotildn't, profesBor." 
"Oh, ril be all right in a few minates." 
He lay down and Charley took all the bottles and 
ptit them on the bar and began to clean np. He 
pat the bottles back and began to wait on early 
cuBtomers, and he forgot the profesBor. After awhile 
Jim came in, and the first thing he saw was the pro- 
fessor lying back there. 

" You'll have to get oat of this," he said, walking 
back. "I say, professor," Couching him with his 
toe. " Heigh, here, professor." And suddenly Jim 
sprang back with horror in his face. 

" Ch&rley," he said, "call a p&trol wagon." 
Tee, the professor wcs all right in a few minutes. 



OLD BROTHERS. 



Old Siind Bob is a well-known figure in the 
Btreets of Ohicago. He came to this city years ago, 
haying run away from his Kentucky home of bond- 
age. He had fought dogs, he said, on an island in 
the Ohio river, and he used to bare his arms and 
show the childreh where the fierce animals had torn 
his flesh. He was ever known as a kind-hearted 
man, and when a dangerous duty presented itself h& 
faced it with cheerful fearlessness. One night an 
old tenement house on Lake street caught fire and 
when the flames shot high in the air, the cry was 
raised that a crippled man had been left in an upper 
front room. - Bob did not wait a moment after hear- 
ing the cry; he bounded up the burning stairway 
and brought the crippled man down with him, but 
left his eyesight behind. For a time he was a hero. 
The newspapers " wrote him up " and people flocked 
to see him as he lay in his room. A subscription 
was opened and a sum of money, not large but 
promising to be larger, was raised for him, but 
apathy, the sure follower of enthusiasm, Boon caiaa 
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and Bob was no longer a hero, but an nnfortnnate 
' negro that lost his eyesighfin a fire. 

The old man, led about by a large brindle dog,- 
lived on charity. His voice, with raeiMycity's earli- 
est trick, became peculiarly soft and persnasiTe, and, 
it vas declared that thd dog had cultivated the 
knack of throwing tender appeal into his anxious 
look. 

The growth of the city gradually drove th@ old 
man southward. Toung men remember when he 
lived on Madison street in a closet under a stairway, 
and the newsboys have seen him move three 
times within the past three years and now his 
wretched lodging place is in a cellar just off Van 
Buren street. -- - 

I have Uked many times with the old man. 
Indeed I held a strong interest for him, not that I 
could say anything that might tend to brighten his 
future, but that I held in common with him a cer- 
tain memory of the past — ^I had lived near his old 
home in Kentucky. 

"Ef I could git my eyes back ergin," he onc« 
remarked, " does you know what I'd dp ? Hah, does 
you know? Doan reckon you does. You reokcTni 
dat I'd stomp round yere an' look at deze yer high 
houses dat I yere folks talk so much erbout, but I 
lay I wouldn't. I'd go right off down yander in 
Kaintacky an' look at dat spring branch wharl used 
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ter trade. EeooUeck dat big oak tree wbar de 
Mount Sope road < crossed de Bardstown pike? 
Wall, sah, right under dat tree I killed de bigges' 
black snake one dajr I eber seed in my life; an' de 
triflin' raskil fit me, too, he did. Taller Tony wua 
wid me an' bless yo' life how dat boy did run; an' 
I tuck-de snake and hung him on de fence ter make 
it rain, an' now you neenter laugh but it did make 
it rain she's you bo'n. Mars' Wiley — dat wuz ole 
marster— he 'lowed dat it did make it rain, but he 
tole me not ter tell de uder white folks dat he bleved 
it caze da'd laugh at him. An' you say Yaller 
Tony^ is er preacher now? Wall, wall. Sorter 
strange dat er boy dat wuz er feerd o' er snake 
would turn out ter be er man ter fight Satan, but 
den I reckon ef Eve had been er little skeerder o' er 
snake it would 'a' been er good 'eal better fur us 
all." 

Several days ago, late in the afternoon, I was 
passing Old Bob's cellar, when I heard him talking 
louder and harsher than I had eyer known him to 
talk before, and stepping down into the den I saw 
the old man sitting with his back against the wall, 
frowning upon his old brindle dog. 

"What's the matter, Uncle Bob?" I asked. 

"Oh, is dat you? Er good 'eal de matter, sah. 
Dis ole raskil dun lead me whar I almos' cripple 
myse'f ergin er pile o' bricks. He's gittin' tired o' 
me, too, de ole scouudul." 
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The do^ whined piteously. 

" Oh, you's sorry now, is yon? Ton ain't ha'f ez 
sorry ez I is, you good fur nothin' houn'. Come er 
lookin' roun' atter udder dogs an' let me breck my 
ole bones. Git away from me " — ^the dog Vas try- 
ing to rub his head against him — "git er way, caze 
I doan wanter had nuthin' ter do wid er traitor. 
Oh, you mer whine but I ain't neber gwine be yo' 
frien' no mo'." 

The dog turned toward me. I shall never forget 
the scene. The old guide — ^the safe conduct through 
so many years — was blind. 

" Uncle Bob,^' said I, " the poor old dog is now 
in closer kindship with you — ^he is blind." 

The old man sobbed, and feeling about him — feel- 
ing for the dog — said: 

"Come yere, m v: po' ole frien' an' bruder; coma 
yere. Dar now, doan cry an^' whine. Did you 
think I wuz mad at you ? Bless yo' life, I wouldn't 
scold you. Dar, dat's it. Lay down, now; lay 
down."' 



OLD JOHN. 



The following must have been written as « moat 
secret self-confeBsicn. The stress of much impor- 
tance was evidently laid upon it, judging from the 
care with which it was hidden away under a rook. 
It was f bund in a small box, and was wrapped in a 
piece of oil-skin. I would not so rudely drag the 
writer's secret into the blistering domain of print, 
were it not that a moral — I don't exactly know what 
sort — trickles down among its words like a rirnlet 
from a dripping spring. 

I must have been born a scoundrel (thus the 
confession begins), for I cannot throw my recol- 
lection ba(*'to a time before the fly of dishonesty 
had laid an egg in my soul. I have no doubt that 
my first meditated utterance was a lie, and I am 
inclined to the belief that my first noteworthy per- 
formance was a theft. How I kept out of the peni- 
tentiary when I had grown up, is a mystery to me, 
as I now look back upon those years of eager ras- 
cality, but I did keep out, siiid more, I managed to 
gain the confidence of many people who tiionght 
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theiuBelTes world-wise. How complete a soonndrd 
a man may be, and yet hold the admiration of hpneet 
women. In talking to them I skirted the edge of a 
forbidden ground, and they, ever fascinated by a 
glimpse of the danger line, declared me witty and 
wise, and voted dullness to certain honest men, who 
talked with good intention. I did not marry early; 
I did not find a rich woman who happened to be at 
matrimonial leisure. I lived along^ often denounced 
by men, but more often pitied by womeiL I must 
have been nearly thirty years old when I met John 
Lagmuth. I was fishing in a small Wisconsin teka 
one Saturday, and on a nervous sudden my boat 
tipped over, and into the lake I went. The water 
was not very deep, and I walked ashore, and was 
standing in the sunshine to dry, when I saw a man 
coming toward me. ^ 

" Won't you have a nip? " he asked as he oame 
nearer. 

" No, I believe not," I answered. 

" You'd better—ryou might take cold. Got some 
pretty fair bi-andyhere." 

He handed me a fiask and I took a drink, and 
that was the beginning of our acquaintance' I 
didn't think so much of him at first; I saw at once 
that there was something about him that did not, 
so far as I knew, belong to any other man, but this 
did not give me special concern. There was noth- 
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ing within me that called for friendship; I did not 
feel that my nature oould agree to a scheme of 
reciprocity, and therefore I was surprised when I 
fownd thq,t I was really attached to John Lagmuth. 
j^d then a peculiar sadness settled upon me ; I was 
depressed by the thought that he might soon dis- 
cover my unworthiness of his regard. Never before 
had I known an unrest to arise from such a cause. 
Once I had been half way in love with a slip of a 
pale creature who had drawn about her thin being 
the catchy drapery of a romantic air, but not for a 
moment had I been concerned lest she might dis- 
cover me to be a rascal. 

John Lagmuth liked me. I could see thai and I 
felt a strange consolation in the attention^ which he 
showed me, and I said to myself that I would be so 
skillful that ne should never see any deeper into 
my nature than I was willing that he should look. 

One day he came to me said: "Harvey, let as 
room together." And then, before I could answor, 
he added: "You look surprised." 

" Surprised with pleasure if at all," I replied. 

"Good! " he said, with loud heartiness, placing 
his hand on my shoulder. "And why do I say 
good?" he asked, giving me more sympathy with 
his eyes than the words of any one else had 
aver conveyed. "Because I like you. Harrer, 
in these days of oold-blooded eooondialisv, wlwt 
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a f«elii)g of restfnl seotdritj comes to ns when 
■we meet a man whose voice is soft with the music 
of truth, and whose heart is warm with hon- 
estj. Oh, you needn't look at me that way, Har- 
vey. I am a shrewd pryer into the odd corners of 
human nature, and^ — there, you shouldn't apologize 
for being trustworthy." 

I had interrupted him, but really I didn't know 
what I had said. It must have been a sort of spon- 
taneous combustion of whatever little honesty there 
was in my heart, but John Lagmuth mistook it for 
a protest of modesty. 

Well, we roomed together. He introduced me 
into the prim and exclusive, yet delightful sociely 
of old books ; he open hearted, and I carefully but- 
toning up my real sel£ And sometimes I had to 
laugh when I thought how he prided himself on his 
judgment of men. What an error it is to suppose 
that one can actually read character. Tou cannot 
judge of the size of the loaf by the crumbs you find 
under the table; you can tell if the bread be wheat 
or rye, but that is about as far as you can go. 
We may be modest observers of action, but we are 
egotistic readers of motive. _. 

Thus we lived. Once I had a deal with a man 
and I could have skinned him, and I would have 
taken off his hide, too, hadn't I been afraid that 
John might find it out. Indeed, I neglected many 
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Opportunities just on account of the charming old 
fellow who had confidence in me. I took a keen 
pleasure in thus deceiving him, and I did not stop 
at being simply upright, but pushed forward into 
the realm of speculation — that is, I would perform 
a kind act and wonder what John would think if he 
should ever learn of it. People began to talk about 
me, but public praise was not sweet enough* alone 
to stimulate me ; my vanity was fed, and sometimes 
pampered to ecstasy, by old John's mellow wprds. 
I was ^gominated for office, and when the electors 
came to receive my false promises I drew back from 
making avowals that I could not fulfill. What 
would John say if I should' prove to be a political 
hypocrite? I made no promises, but was elected. 

Now, indeed, had I a chance to Ije an an ideal ras- 
cal. I was in a position to make thousands of dol- 
lars and run no risks of exposure, but I was afraid 
that John might in some way find it out He was 
my victim, and I could not endure the thought of 
his rising above me. 

The years went by. The night was wild. I sat 
alone with John. He was dying. How beautiful 
was his confidence in the love of a Savior; how sub- 
lime was his resignation. 

" Harvey, ihef^aj I can't liv« till moniiiig.** 

"Yes," I sobbed. 

"It is well" 
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'• Oh, no," I cried; " oh, no; it is not well. Wliat 
is to become of me? " 

*' Tou are to follow, with love in your soul." 

And so he passed awaj. I was elected to a higher 
position of trust, and my opportunities for yielding 
to instinct were greater than ever before, but still I 
was afraid that old John might find it out. 

I am an old man now, and my grandchildren are 
about me. Society honors me, but I care naught 
for that, for I feel that I deserve it not. I have a 

hope — noW'4ihis is foolish ^but I have a hope that 

old John has spoken well of m6 away over yon- 
der where the souls of men are gathered. 



AN OLD WOMAN'S DREAM. 



An old negro woman, after hanging abont the door 
of a lawyer's office, finally found courage enough to 
enter. She was an " old-time " negress, and doubt- 
less, in some far away place, a prosperous man 
turned lovingly to her memory — ^to the memory of 
his "black mammy." 

"What do you want?" the lawyer demanded. 

"Is dis Mr. Wilson's office?" she hesitatingly 
asked. 

"Yes, what can I do~for yon? Quick; Fm as 
busy as a bed-bug." 

" Wall, dem things is busy sho', er he he," she 

laughed. "I knows whnt da is, caze I wuz de 

chamber lady in er white 'oman's bo'din' house 

wunst She say, she did, 'Aunt Ginny, how we gwine 

git shet o' daze yere torments? Dat fat generman 

in de\back room 'low, he do, dat da dun chaw'd 

putty nigh all de hide offen him an' he say he kain't 

spar no mo*, an' I reckin he meant whut he raid, 

fur he got red notts all on the back o' his naik.' 

Pat's what de whito 'ornau she 'lowedl, an' den 1 

in 
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Bay, ' Lav me, dar's ernnff tronble in die jere worl^ 
vidont folks lettin* da mines go wandrin' off atter 
bed-bugs. Tell de ganarman to fling his interleck 
down on de salwation o' his soul an' let de bugs 
take da own oou'se.' Dat's 'zaokly whut I 'lowed 
ter de white 'oman." 

" But that has nothing to do with your business 
here, old womian." 

" Oh, I's 'war' o' dat, sah, but you fotoh up de 
Bubjeck, an' I ain't gwine let no pusson outdo me 
when de subjek is dun fotoh up." 

" Well let it go. Now what do you want with 
me?" 

" Yes, sah, I'd a dun been oome ter dat ef you 
hadenter switched my mine ,off on dem bugs, fur ef 
dar's er thing in dis yere county dat I is 'quainted 
wid an' has socyated ilrid it is er bed-bug, fur ez I 
dun tole you I wuz de chamber lady in a white 
'oman's bo'din' house. I'se comin' right down ter 
de merics b' de case," she quickly added, as the 
lawyer began to move impatiently in his chair. 
" I's right dar now. Now, lemme see, how mus' I 
git at hit? Oh, yes, now I's got it, which is dis: I 
wanter fetch a lawsuii" V 

" All right; state your case." 

"Yas, dat's what I 'lows ter do. I wants tM 
fstoh er suit ergin Mr. Jim Btimes." 

" He's the sheriff. Do you mean him?" 

"Yas, I means him — plum him." 
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"What do J on want to sue him forf Does ha 
•we you anything?" 

" Yas, he owes me all I had an' all I Inbed in dia 
Wri/» worl'- — he hnng my eon in de jail-yard Dat 
ihile wuK all de suppo't I had an now dat Mr. 
6arnes dun killed him, w'y I think he onghter do 
•lu'thin' fur me ez I's dun too ole ter work." 

" I am sorry for you, my poor woman," eaid the 
/Awyer, with more compasEiion than he had doubtlesB 
Hhown for months, "but yon have no oauaa for 
«ction against Mr. Barnes. Your son was con- 
demned by the State and it was Mr. Barnes's duty 
to hang him."^ 

" But kain't I do nothin' ergin de State, sah?" 

" Nothing." 

" But whut right de State got ter come snatch 
dat boy up an' hang him, when da mont a-lmow*d 
he wuz all I had ter 'pend on ? " 

" The State takes no account of such matters. 
Your son was convicted of murder and that settled 
it." 

" But he wa'n't guilty o' no murder, sah." 

" How do you know? " 

" I know caze he tole me so. De night 'fo' he 
wuz hung de naixt day, I went inter de jail ter see 
him, an' when he dun put his arms 'round me I say, 
' Sweet chile, ef I ax you one thing you'll tell me de 
traf, won't you ? ' ' Mammy,' eays-he, 'did yoa ebec 
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know me ter tell you er lie ? ' • No, sweet oUIe, 1 
neber did, so now tell yo' po' ole mammy ef you did 
kill dat man.' fie tuck his arms frum 'roun' my 
naik an' put his han's on my shoulders an' look me 
in de eyes jes' like he useter look at me when he wuz 
er little chile an' says, ' Mammy I didn* kill Jiim.' 
' I b'leves you,' says I, * de Lawd in heaben knows I 
does, but de law an' de jedge an' all de white folks 
dun say you killed him, an' how is one po' chile like 
you gwine hoi', out ergin all de whole 'munityy? ' ' I 
kain't hoi' out ergin 'em, mammy,' says he, *an'it 
ain't no use ter try, for all I kin do is ter ax de 
Lawd fur His heabenly mussy , an' den let de law 
take its oou'se.' De law did take its cou'se an' my 
chile died, da tells me, like er man. I doan know 
what da calls dyin' like er m£n, but I does know dat 
no matter how dat boy died, he died like er inneroeni 
puBson." 

"I remember the brave bearing of your boy," 
B^id the lawyer. " I was appointed by the court to 
defend him and I did it to the best of my ability; 
but why do you come at this late day and ask relief? 
Tour son was hanged nearly a year ago," 

"I knows that, sah, knows it ez well ez anybody, 
an' has been a Varin' it wid Christian fortytude, but 
it .)an 'pear like I kin git along no longer widout 
h/"; o' Bomo sort I has been a-washin' an' er 
ecrubbin' erround de neighborhood, but I 'olar' tec 
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goodness Ts a-gittiu' so old an' no 'count dat I kain't 
do notbin' an' ernudder thing dat caused me ter 
come wnz dia I has been dreamin' 'bont dat boy ever 
night lately, an' allns de same dream. I t'^nght I 
wuz settin' out in de yard er kyaadin' some bats fur 
er quilt, an' all o' a suddent de sky got re ' den 
my boy he stepped outen de red an' come right up 
to me, he did, an' smile, he did, an' say dat ii. wa'n't 
gwine be long '£o' de white folks would fine out dat 
he neber killed dat man. He been comin' ^./.r 
night jes' dat way fur six week, an' aiter he h»>d dun 
come ergin las' night I thought I'd see you an' as 
e£ Buthin' couldn't be done." 

" I don't know of anything — come in," th lawyet 
broke off as someone stepped into the door%>ny. 
"Hello, colonel," he added, recognizing tli \' tor. 

" Haven't but a minute to stay," said the a 1. 
*' Was passing and thought I would drop in an 
yon something that I have just heard. Yoaiemei i r 
that negro boy that you defended about a year ago? 
Yes, of course yon do. Well, an iiifamoos old- 
scoundrel named Foster tlied over in Calhoun county 
yesterday, and just before dying confessed that he 
had committed that murder." 

" Thank God fur dat 'fession! " exclaimed the old 
woman. 

" This woman," said the lawyer, " is the mother 
of (hat boy and is in need. We are going to sea 
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what can be done for her. I will start the dubsorip. 
tion with one hundred dollars." 

"Ton may put me down, fqr another hundred," 
the oolon^l declared, " and then we'll go over to the 
court-house and make the judge and all the boys 
sab8orib«i" 



INTERVIEWED A CORPSE 



LiBHAN] the theatrical manager, '^ho is his earlier 
life had played death so uurealistically,' lay on his 
bed approaching an earnest performance of that 
role. When his physician told him that his recovery 
was hopeless, he remarked, with that placidity which 
has sometimes made the reputation of dying men: 

" Well, it can't be helped. Lay me out in the 
greenroom, where all the boys may come and look 
at me." ^ 

His ^lirectioDB were followed, and the " boys " 

came and looked at l^im. His faults were buried 

and his long-darkened virtues now came back to 

the light. Evening approached. The reporters had 

called and had "noted down" the floral designs, 

and it was evident that the old manager would now 

lie for a time in the gathering flower-shadows of 

perfect quiet, when there came a sprucely-dressed 

young man who said that he would like to " view 

the body." He carried a large pad'of paper and a 

half dozen pencils sharpened at both ends, and 

was aet off with the airs of a great missieii. 

m 
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" I am a reporter," said he, " and have been sent 
here to write up this — ^this sad affair. Yes, I 
understand that all the boys haye been here. IVe 
been interviewing a United States senator and 
couldn't get away any sooner. We have to grab 
live issues first, you know, and let the dead Ones 
wait;" and then realizing, or rather supposing, that 
he had something worth recalling, he made a few 
flourishing marks on his pad. It may not be a 
"wind-shake" to this recital if I interject a few 
words relative to this young man. He was gradu- 
ated with distinction at an institution of learning 
that uses a bronzed letter-head, and a few weeks 
ago came to this city to make a name in journal- 
ism. His first exploit was the writing of a 6,000- 
word description of a $4,000 fire, and the subsequent 
humiliation of seeing ten line's in print. This 
taught him to look for something new, and he did 
look, but found that all the paths leading to great 
newspaper achievement had been wearily plodded 
many a time. He thought of this as he stood in 
the theatre asking permission to see the dead man- 
ager. When he had been shown into the green- 
room, now red with roses, he turned to the attend- 
ant and said: - — 

"What a scoop it would be to interview a 
corpse." 

The attendant looked at him in astoaiflhmjBBt, not 
to Bay dugosi 
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"Oh, of ooorse I know that Buch a thing is 
impossible," the young man continued, " but what 
a scoop it would be if such a thing could be done. 
These cards here tell who sen<- the flowers, eh? 
Well, donH let me detain you. I can get along all 
right." ". 

The attendant withdrew and the reporter began 
to pick about among the floral pieces to place the 
cards so that he could read them, when suddenly, 
and with ice water effect, a hollow-sounding voice 
daid: 

-i^ So you would like Jo interview a corpse ? " 

The reporter sprang back and looked about him. 
He was alone with the flower-baptized body of the 
manager. 

"Don't be frightened," said the hollow voice. 
" Eemember that I am incapable of inflicting any 
harm upon you, even if I felt disposed to do so. 
Stay if you are a man of any nerve. The opportu- 
nity of your life has come. Interview me." 

" I don't understand — " the reporter gasped. 

" Of course not: but calm your excitement and 
be reasonable." 

'' What! be reasonable with a corpse?" 

' " Ah," said the dead man, " you are getting at it 

now. A man approaches his best when he begins 

to deliver himself 4)f pointed declarations. If yon 

arfi sufficiently restored to normalcy, to use a ran 
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if not a dead word, let me request you to proceed 
with your interview." 

" But I can't believe that a corpse is talking to 
me," the reporter replied, still nervous. 

" Of course not ; but you should know that all things 
are strange to us until we become acquainted with 
them. You are prepared to believe almost any 
story of the progress of science and invention on 
your side of death, but are totally unprepared to 
believe in any progress made on my side of what 
men falsely terifl the eternal and dreamless sleep." 

" I was never startled so in my life," said the 
reporter. 

"I Can well believe that," the dead manager 
replied. 

"When I spoke of what a scoop it would be 
to interview a corpse I had no idea that such an 
opportunity would ever offer itself; and, by the 
way, you don't move your lips when you talk." 

" Of course not," the corpse answered. " If I 
moved I should not be dead^ But if you will place 
your hand near my lips you will feel the cold air — " 

" No, no," the reporter quickly broke in, draw- 
ing back. 

"Well, then, you'll have to take my statement 
if you aro not willing to investigate my references." 
Then there came a peculiar noise. Could it be pos- 
sible that the corpse was laughing? 
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"I didn't know there were any jokes beyond 
the grave," said reporter. 

" Oh, yes," the corpse replied. " We get them 
out of the dead humorous papers. In fact the 
grave supplies the funny departments in all the 
f magazines. But if you are going to interview me 
Concerning my present state please proceed, as I 
have but a few moments more during which to blowi 
cold air back upon the earth." 

" Where are you now?" the reporter asked. 

"I am standing just inside another world, but 
what it is I can not well make out. I have learned 
a great deal since my arrival, but am still at the 
very threshold of knowledge. I have learned that 
the so-called democracy of death is an error. The 
inequalities of earth are a dead flat prairie compared 
with the mountainous grades of this existence, but 
with you caste is fostered by shrewdness, and often 
villainy, while here classes are on a moral and intel- 
lectual basis." 

" Have you seen the spirits of many persons who 
were great on earth ? " 

*' Yes, and the majority of them are a sorry loi 
The saddest sight here is the spirit of a rich vulga- 
rian hopelessly attempting to pose with import- 
ance." 

" I BUt>po6e your world, or whatever you may call 
it, is a place of constant progress. I mean that the 
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sonlr climbs higher as — I was going to aej an time 
adyaBcea." 

" Oh, yes. The good which a man has accom- 
plished is placed as an offset to his evil deeds, and 
a balance is struck. He is then graded according 
to his worth." 
.. " Wonld you mind telling me how you stand?" 

" I don't know exactly, but I have been told con- 
fidentially that I am likely to be pretty severely 
judged for stage favoritism. For instance the puff- 
ing of lubberly stars when nimble men of true 
merit should have been put forward." 

"Have you seen Shakespeare yet?" 

" Have I seen him ? How long do you suppose 1 
shall have to wait and a.pply myself to the courses 
of study prescribed in this land of eternity before I 
can come within sight of him ?" 

"I have no idea." 

" I suppose not. I have been told that I may 
oofne within sight of him, by close application, in 
what you would know as 500 years." 

" Is he, indeed, so far away?" 

" No, he is not so far away in the worldly sense — 
in truth h&^ay be near me now, but I can not see 
him — my soul eyes must be purified before they can 
behold him. I — " there was a sound like a sign 
and the corpse ceased to speak. 

"What were you going to say?" the reporter 
aakei. 
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The dead manager did not reply;- 

" They have cut him off," said the reporter. " Fd 
like to know more, but who will believe me when I 
say that I have interviewed a corpse ? " 

He dropped his pad and pencils and started in 
fright, and then, catching np the appliances of his 
trade, hastily withdrew. 

«««««« 

A short man with a big neck and curly hair 
stepped from behind a curtain and softly laughed as 
though he had played, with the .accomplishments of 
a Punch and Judy voice-trickster, a capital joke on 
a man who helps to prepare sensational reading 
matter for an eager public. 



MONTGOMERY PEEL. 



I BHALIt never forget the first time I ever saw 
Montgomery Feel. He was, as a justice of the 
peace, presiding at ^he preliminary trial of Andrew 
Brukemore, chargdd with the murder of David 0. 
Oahoon. I was a mere boy at the time, but I 
remember that Montgomery Peel made a profound 
impression on me, and I also recollect that when 
my father, in answer to a question, said that a jus- 
tide of the peace was not a high officer, I wondered 
why Peel ha<^ taken the place — wondered why he 
had not declared himself governor of the State. He 
was a very tall man, with black, inquiring eyes and 
a great growth of dark-brown whiskers. He pre- 
sided as my ideal of dignity; his voice was pene- 
trating and his questions were to the point. At 
first every one appeared to think that Andrew 
Brukemore was surely the murderer of David 0. 
Cahoon, but as the examination proceeded, as the 
justice threw the soft light of apparent innocencBi 

upon the dark complexion of seeming guilt, it was 

xa 
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plainly seen that the prisoner would not be held to 
await the action of the grand jury. 

"Gentlemen," said Montgomery Feel, arising and 
addressing the assembly, " I have attempted to look 
with the eye of calmness and wisdom into this case. 
I have blunted my ears to the whisperings of preju- 
dice, and within -myself I have quieted every 
impulse that so^ht to jump toward a hasty conclu- 
sion. At first the evidence was bold against this 
man, but what at first seemed to be a wall of evi* 
deuce now proves to be a fog of deception. Andrew 
Brukemore," he continued, taming majestically to 
the prisoner, " there are times, sir, when we are all 
called upon to, face trials of dark severity. You 
have faced yours, and now step aside without a stain 
upon your garments. Gentlemen, it is my desire 
that you all shake hands with Mr. Brukemore." 

The scene was affecting. In thai quiet Virginia, 
community murder was of rare occurrence ; indeed, 
many old men who were present had never before 
seen a prisoner held under so grave a charge. 
Every one pressed , forward and shook hands with 
Brukemore, and I remember hearing a red-headed,^ 
freckled-faced boy say: 

" I reckon the fol^s air cryin', pap, 'cause they air 
Borry they ain't goin' to hang him." 
I This trial seemed to make a different man of 
N^ontgomery Peel, for he attended church more 
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regolarljr, and when his term ot office expired he 
did not announce himself as a candidate for re-eleo- 
tion. 

One day, several years later, father and I were 
riding through the woods when we came upon Mont- 
gomery Peel, cutting down a tree. 

"Why, what are you doing here?" my fathe* 
asked. " You are surely not chopping firewood this 
hot weather." 

"No," said the giant — and he was indeed a giant 
— " I am going to build a house." " 

" What, build a house away out here?" 

" Yes, for the house I am going to build would be 
out of place anywhere except in the quiet woods. I 
am going to build a church." 

" It wiU take a strong preacher, Peel, to draw a 
congregation away up here." 

"If the size of the congregation depends upon the 
strength of the preacher, it is Ukely to be small, for 
I am to be the preacher." 

" You are joking." 

"Did you ever know me to joke?" he asked, 
standing with one hand resting on the tree and gaz- 
ing earnestly at my father. 

" I don't know that I ever did. Peel, but I can 
hardly believe that a man of your brig^ prospects 
could content himself with preaching in this lonely 
place. Why, there is not a house within three 
miles." 
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" Peter sometimes preached many miles distant 
-from a house, yet thousands of people, went to hear 
him." 

" Yes, that is true, but Peter proclaimed a new 
and interesting gospel, while yon can only hope to 
follow in a well-worn path." 

He gazed intently at my father, and thus an- 
swered: " Wffhave seen a path that was worn, and 
then we have' seen it deserted — ^have seen the grass 
and weeds grow where the ground was once made 
smooth and bare by many feet." 

" True enough. Peel ; and now let me say that if 
yon are in earnest, I hope that you may be instru> 
mental in drawing thousands from the wickedness 
of the world." 

" I dare not hope to draw thousands," said he. 
" I dare not picture to my mind a multitude flock- 
ing to hear me — but I will dare hope to draw one 
soul away from an awaiting destruction, and, if I 
do even that much, I shall feel that my church has 
been built to some purpose." 

Ss we rode along, my father was silent for some 
time, and then, as though speaking to himself, said: 
"" The poor fellow has lost his mind." 

The report that Montgomery Peel was building 
a church far away in the woods naturally awakened 
great interest in the community. Many of the men 
declared that he must hare lost his mind, but the 
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women, with that hopefut sympathy which erer 
expects a good result from an ostensibly pious action, 
averred that he^as appointed to hung about a great 
reformation. Wives persuaded their husbands to 
assist in building the church, and thus aided, Peel 
was soon ready to deliver his first sermon. It was 
on a Sunday, warm, bright and beautiful, that hun- 
dreds of people flocked to see him. I remember 
hearing one man, a cynical fellow, remark: " Oh, 
he has gone off this way for effect. He knows that 
if he had gone into a regular church nobody would 
pay any attention to him. He always was a sort of 
theatrical fellow anyway." 

" Why do you call him a theatrical fellow? " the 
man's wife spoke up. " I am sure thatlnever heard 
of his going to a theatre." 

" Mary Ann, you don't know what you are talk- 
ing about." ' 

" I know enough not to talk about a man that is 
trying to do good in the world." 

"Good in the world!" her husband contemptu- 
ously repeated. " There's altogether too much talk 
these days about men doing good in the world. If 
a man wants to do good,' why don't he plant some- 
thing and raise stuff for the people to eat ?" 

"It is quite as important to take care of poor peo- 
ple's Bouls." 

"I don't know about that. The Lord will fix 
the Bonl business all right" 
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The church was crowded. Montgomery Peef. 
stepped forward on a sort of platfor^^ BtillmajeBtic 
but with a sprinkling ol^ gray in liis beard. Ahyxux 
was sung, a prayer was offered, and then the preaqhei 
thus began: 

"My friends, I will not explain why I have 
erected this church, other than that I have taken it 
upon myself to preach the word of God. I ^ not 
oome before you claiming to have tieen directly 
called to deliver the word unto you — ^that is, I 
heard no voicp telling me to preach, but I did feel 
that I could do much good and that it was my duty 
to spend the rest of my life in this service. I fthall 
attempt no revolution, and those of you that have 
come expecting to hear a new doctrine, or even a 
new explanation of an old doctrine, will be disap- 
pointed. I believe that immortal fruit grows f^n 
the tree of sincere repentance. I believe that tadh 
of TUB owes to God a life of simple purity and Jbon- 
esty. Our allotted time on earth is but a few CtBySf 
and what should we gain though we be placed in 
high position among men, for high positiona Bfron 
crumble into the dust of forgetfulness and men eron 
pass away. It is not enough simply to declare tl'at 
we love the Lord, for love is of ten^elfish ; it is mA 
enough simply to. praise the Lord, for praise Is 
sometimes the off-shoot of fear. While professL g 
to love the Lord, and while showing that we pni e 
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Him, we mnst look with tenderness upon the f anltfs 
of others, we must speak no etil word of a neighbor, 
neither shall we bear tales, for the man who comes 
and tells ns that some one has spoken in our dis- 
praise, may profess that he took our part and hushed 
the mouth of slander, yet he destroys our happiness 
for an entire day. Every Sunday hereafter — that 
is, so long as I am able — I shall preach in this 
house, urging .repentance and kindness of heart. 
Many people have wondered at the great change 
that has come over me. This was a natural result 
of so unexpected an action. Bear with me — come 
and commune with me, and I do not think that any 
one will ever regret that this humble^hous» was 
plaiced here among the trees." 

Many years "passed. I grew up and wandered in 
foreign countries. My father passed away, and 
still, a letter from an old friend told me, Montgom- 
ery Peel continued to preach. I returned home, 
and on the following Sunday went to the log church, 
now almost covered with moss. The congregation 
was singing a hymn when my friend and I entered. 

" Where is th% preacher?'" I asked whsB we had 
sat down. 

" Hasn't come up yet. He lives in a cellar imme- 
diately under the floor, and has grown so old and 
infirm that we sometimes have to wait for him." 

The hymn was finished and still he did not oome. 
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.i&j'iiother hymn was snng and then a man arose and 
iaid that he would go down and see if anything had 
happened to tha preacher. The man soon returned. 
" Brethren," gaid he, " the old man is dead. Those 
of you who desire to do so may come down and see 
him." 

^^eSxlj every one shrank back, but I went down 
into the cellar. The old man, shriveled and whits 
with age, lay upon a bed of straw. The place was 
dark, and when we held a candle near his face we 
found a paper pinned to the bosom of his shiri 
Written on the outside of the paper were these 
words: " Bead this to the congregation." 

We went upstairs, and the man that had found 
the dead preacher thus addressed the awp-stricken 
congregation: "Brethren and sisters, we have a 
communication from the old gentleman, whose voice 
you shall never again hear." He then read as fol- 
lows: 

' ' The hand of death is upon me, and I feel that 
it is my duty to say a few words to you, my dear 
people. You have been so good, so patient and so 
kind that I love you with all my souL I have 
loved you ever since I needed your love. I will 
tell you when I first needed your love and sym- 
pathy: Many years ago I wjis walking along a 
Iqnely road. Night hawks^may have cried, but I 
did not hear them; I could not have heard the 
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▼oioe of an ^ngel had it shouted at me. I met a 
man — I knew that he was coming that way. ' Hold,' 
said I. He stopped and asked what I wanted. ' I 
want you,' said I. 'What do you want with me?' 
' I want you to give me something.' ' What do you 
want me to give ?' 'Tour life.' ' Why ?' ' Because 
you ruined my home years ago.' I sprang on him 
there in the moonlight. I cut out his heart and 
wiped his face with it That man was David O 
Oahoon." 



THE CAPTAIN'S ROMANCE 



CHAPTER L 



Gapt. Bilfobd is known as one of the braTeat 
and most gallant officers of the United States army. 
He is one of those odd bachelors to whom the pass- 
ing ;f ears bring additional installments of romance. 
I have seen him go into ecstatic spasms over a spout 
spring in the mountains, and have known him to lie 
under a tree and shed tears over the misfortunes of 
a heroine drawn by some fourth-class romancer; 
but in action he was so fearless that his brother 
officers excused what they pleased to term his soft 
qualities. 

A short time._sgo the Captain was granted a leave 
of absence. He had long since grown tired of all 
the fashionable watering-places, and no longer could 
find anything in the cities .to interest him; so the 
question of how he should spend that time, which 
was all his own, began to perplex him. 

" I am acquainted with both the wild and civilized 
life of our country," said he, addressing a Mend. 

127 
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" I know the wild Indian and the Boston swell; and, 
to tell you the truth, I don't know what to do." 

" Yes, you are acquainted with the extremes," 
the friend rejoined; "but do you know much of the 
intermediate ? You have made a study of the In- 
dian in his wild state, but do you know anything of 
him as a citizen? Why not gd to the Indian Ter- 
ritory, the Cherokee Nation, for instance, and amuse 
yourself by studying the habits of the Indian 
farmer?" 

The Captain was so impressed with the idea that 
the next day he set out for the Indian Territory. 
He found the country to be beautiful, with hills of 
charming contemplation and valleys of enrapturing 
romance. Streams like moving silver thrilled him, 
and the birds, whc^ it seemed had just found new 
songs, made the leaves quiver with echoing music. 
After several days of delightful roaming the Cap- 
tain rented a small cabin, and, having provided him- 
self with a few cooking utensils, settled down to 
housekeeping. With the rifle and the fishing rods 
he provided ample food, and as he soon became 
acquainted with several farmers he thought, over 
and over again, that his romantic craving had never 
before approached so near to (in his own words) 
sublime satisfaction. His nearest neighbor, four 
miles distant, was an Indian farmer named Tom 
Patterson. His family consisted of a wife ar.d one 
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datighter, a rather handsome girl She had learned 
to read and write ; and, as she seemed to bd romantiOf 
the Captain soon became much interested in her. 

Patterson was rather a kind-hearted old fellow, 
acoommbdating in everything but answering qnoa- 
tions concerning his family; but this was not aa 
eccentricity, for all Indians are disposed to say as 
little as possible with regard to themselves. Ansy, 
the girl, was fond of fishing, and as no restraint wao. 
placed upon her actions, she and the Captain (his 
words again) had many a delightful stroll. 

There was, I had forgotton to mention, another 
member of the Patterson household, a negro named 
Alf. He was as dark as the musings of a dyspep- 
tic, but he was good-natured and obliging. 

"Eather odd that a colored man, so fond of polit- 
ical life, should live out here away from the States, 
isn't it, Alf?" the Captain one day asked. 

"Wall, no, sah, kain't say dat it is. Dar's er 
right smart sprinklin' o' us generman out yare, an' 
dough we's mighty fur erpart, we manages ter keep 
up good 'soiety, sah. Yes, sah, an' ef it wa'n't fur 
de cuUud generman in dis yare 'munity, w'y de Ter- 
ritory would done been gone ter rack an' ruin. 
Caze why? Pll tell you, sah. De Ingin is a 
mighty han' ter furnish meat, but gittiu' o' de 
bread is a different thing. In udder words, sah, he 
kin kill er deer but he ain't er good han' to raise 
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/ 
oo'n. Yes, sah, de nigger ken plow all roim* de 
Ligin, an' de Ingin knowin' dis, ginally gins de 
niggah er good chance." 

"Tou work with Mr. Patterson on shares, don't 

you?" 

"Tas, sah ; ha'f o' dis crap 'longs ter me. Wy, 
£o' I cotne yare dare wa'n't hardly nuthin' raised-on 
dis place but weeds an' grass. I happened to meet 
Patterson in Fort Smif one time. He hearn me 
talk erbont farmin' an' den he made a dead set at 
me tar come home wid Mm." 

"Are the people throughout this neighborhood 
very peaceable ?" 

"Yes, sah, lessen da gits 'spicious o' er pnssen, 
an' den look out. Pa looks cniis at ever' stranger, 
thinkin' dat he's spyin' 'roun an' tryin' ter talk de 
Injuna in faber o' openin' up dis yare territory. 
Dar's er passul o' fillers ober de creek dat calls 
darselves da Glicks. Da is alius s'picious, an' I 
tells you whut's er fiUsk, Pd rather hab er team o' 
mules run ober me an' den be butted by a muley 
■teer — an' I does think way down in my dbilization 
dat er muley steer ken thump harder den anything 
on de face o' de yeth— den ter hab dem Glicks git 
atter me. Seed 'em hang er pusson once jes' for 
nuthin* in de worl', an' da didn' ax him no ques- 
tions, nuther." 

As the days pasaed the girl seemed to be moire 
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and more pleased \nth the Captain. One eraning 
they Bat on the bank of a stream, fishing, The son 
had sunk beyond a distant hill, but continued to 
poor over his light, like a golden waterfall. 

"Ansj," said the Captain, "this is a beautiful and 
romantio oonntry; but do you not ^ow tired of lir- 
ing here alTthe time?" __^ 

"If we don't know any other life we do not grow 
tired of this one," she replied. 

"Yon are a little philosopher," the captain 
exclaimed. 

"I don't know what that is, Captain, but if yon 
want me to begone I will try to be." 

The Captain smiled and regarded her with a look 
of affection. 

"The great cities \^uld delight you for a time, 
Ansy, and then you could come back here with a 
heightened ^appreciation of the sublime surround- 
ings of your own home." 

"The sun has blown out his candle," she mid, 
pointing. '"It is time for us to ga" 
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CHAPTEB n. 

The Captain could not sleep. He had extin. 
guished his lamp, but on the wall there was a 
bright light It grew brighter, and then he eaw 
that it was the face of Ansy. A rap came at th» 
door. 

"Who's there?" 

" Captain, for God's sake mn away. The Glicks 
are coming after yon." 

It was the voice of Ajisy. 

The Captain dressed himself and opened the door. 
The girl was gone. The moon was shining, The 
ofiB^cer was not the man to run away. He closed the 
door, took np a repeating rifle and opened, a small 
window. He waited. A few momeidts passed and 
he saw several men enter the clearing in front of the 
cabin. 

" What do yon want here?" the Captain shouted 

••We want you." 

*'What do you want with ma? " 

" Ask you some questions." 

" You may ask questions, but don't oome a step 
nearer." 

"What did yon come here for?" 
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" None of your hnsiness." 

This reply created a commotion. The Captain 
oould hear the marauders swearing. "We'll break 
down the door," one of theioa said as he stepped for- 
ward. The next moment he had fallen to the ground. 
When the Smoke had cleared away the Captain saw 
that the rascals were gone, but there soon came from 
the woods a shower of blazing arrows. It was time 
to get away. The Captain made a bole in the roof, 
crawled out, sprang to the ground and hurried into 
the woods. i 

Early the next morning he went to Patterson's 
house. The family had heard of the fight. 

" Ton neentSr be 'larmed now, dough, sah," said 
Alf, the negro, " caze da foun' out dat you wuz er 
Newnited States ossifer, an' it skeered 'em putty 
nigh- ter def. Tou gin it ter one o' 'em putty 
hard, I ken tell you. Shot him squar through, an' 
da doan think he gwine ter lib, da doan, but dat 
ain' no matter^ fur he wuz de \^ust one in de bunch. 
Ef he dies, folks 'roun' yare will hoi' er pra'r-meet- 
in' thankin' de Lawd." 

Patterson and his wife left the room, but the ne- 
gro sat in the doorway. ^ 

"Ansy," said the Captain, "I owe my life to you." 

" Dat you does, sah," Alf replied. 

The Captain gaye him a significant glance and 
again turned to the girL 
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" Tes, you have saved my life, but that is not tha 
cause of my deep— deep (he glanced at the negro) 
— deep regard for you." 

The girl made no reply. The Captain could have 
killed the negro. " I will ignore his black pres- 
ence," the Captain njused. He leaned over and 
took th6 girl's hand. 

"Ansy,""said the negro, ''w'en dis yare generman 
gits through wid yo' han' I wants you ter sew er few 
buttons on dat ar hickory shirt o' mine." 

" Tou scoundrel," exclaimed the Captain, spring- 
ing toJiis feet, " how dare you speak in such a man- 
ner to this young lady?" — 

"Why, bpss^J^ the negro replied, " what's de use'n 
makin' sich er great 'miration. Dat 'oman has been 
my wife fur putty nigh two years. ". 
^The Captain's romance was ended. 
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I AU not going to tell a war story, that is to 
say, I am not going to invade the province of 
the monthly magazine, and describe with linger- 
ing fondness of detail a campaign made great by 
my own personal interest. My name is John Norton. 
During the war I was a captain in an Indian regi- 
ment On the morning of July 4, 1868, we lay 
under the sullen countenance of Vicksburg. The 
city had surrendered; and our tired men were lying 
about on the ground, waiting for the forming 6^ 
the detachment that should march in and occupy 
the city. - I was lying in a fence-corner with my 
head in~4he wavering shade of an alder bush; 
and, upon glaUcing in the grass near me, I saw 
a terrapin crawling away. I took it up, and, yield- 
ing to a fancy, I carved my name and "July 4, 
1863," on the reptile's shell. I was much pleased 
with the gracefulness of the lettering, for my civil 
vocation was that x)f an engraver, and after con- 
templating it for a time I shoved the date-bearer 
through a crack of the fence, so that it migiit 
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escape the sight of any of otir men. A short 
time afterward, dusty and hot, I was marching 
through the streets of the war-stricken town. 

Last year I went down to Vicksburg, having 
become the president of a company organized to 
establish a cotton seed oil mill in that city. One 
day, with an idea of securing the coming crop 
of cotton seed, I had driven out to several large 
plantations, and was returning, when a dark cloud 
that hung in the west wari/ed me that unless I 
sought shelter I should get wet. I drove up to 
a double log -house situated near the roadside, 
and was tying my horse, when an elderly-looking 
man, who had been mowing grass in the yard, 
hung his scythe in a tree, and came forward to 
meet me. 

" Needn't hitch yo' boss thar," he said, " fur 
yo' buggy'U git wetter 'ner drownded rat. Jest 
come on inter the house, an' I'll have a nigger 
drive the vehicle under the shed. Glad ter see 
er rail! comin'," he added, as he turned and gazed 
at the cloud. " Er rain on the Fo'th of July albas 
putty nigh inshores er good crap uv cotton. Bill " 
(calling a negro), "come here an' drive this here 
contraption round under the shed." 

He then invited me into the house, and, just 
as we had reached the hewed log steps, a girl, 
flirting her apron, and following a hen and chick. 
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ens, came round the corner of the house. She 
blushed when she bow me, dropped her apron, 
and, I thought, was about to run away, when has 
father said: 

"Hurry up thar, Zudie, an' git them chickens 
in the hen house, ur they'll all be drownded, 
Oome in, mister. It would be a leetle mo' com- 
f t'ble out here on the po'ch, but ez the rain is 
drivin' thiser way, we better set in this room." 

He led the way into a room darkened by the 
approaching cloud, and, pointing to an old-fash- 
ioned arm-chair, said: " Set right down thar, and 
make yo'se'f ez much at home ez if you'd fotch 
that cheer with you. Live about here.anywhar?" 

When I had given hirfl a brief account of myself 
he added: " Glad ter welcome you down here. I 
ain't been around much myse'f, but I like ter see- 
folks that has. Ben liyin' here all my life. Wife 
she died two years ago, Thar's the rain." 

The girl bounded into the roomT She shook 
the rain-drops from her "beautiful wealth of hair," 
and sat down near the window. Her face shone 
in bright outlines against the darkened panes, and 
when she smiled at some remark her father made 
and rerealied, with a sudden gleam, her pearl-like 
teeth, I fancied that a fleck of silver had been 
thrown jtgainst the cloud. I hesitate to acknowl- 
edge that I fell in love with her at that moment; J. 
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hegitate because I think we ehonld be-influeaeed hy 
jadgmeut rather than be moved by impulse; yet, 
as I sat there and gazed at that girl, I could not 
help loving her; still, it was absurd. She was nc^ 
more than seventeeii; I was getting pretty well 
along in years. My hair bore not a streak of gray, 
and I knew that I moved "with more agility than 
many a younger man, but the words, "you are 
forty-five, you are iorty-fiye," came down on the 
roof with the rain. 

" Look how the roses are nodding in recognition 
to the rain," she said. " See, they have gotten up 
a flirtation." 

" Silly sentimentalist," I thought; but before I 
could make any kind of reply, the old man re- 
marked: 

" Yas, an' ef thaiyearlin' ca'f butts ernather one 
nv them bars down he'll do er little-flirtin' hisse'L 
He'd ruther cut er few capers on them thar flowers, 
er weeds I call 'em, then ter punch his mammy 
when the milk won't come fast ernuff." 

" Why, papa, how you talk." 

The old man snickered. " Used ter call me dad," 
said he, " till I sent her ter er big — ^big — oh, one 
uv them big she schools in Memphis, an' now it's 
papa. Look here, Zudie, ez thar ain't nobody else 
on the place ter do it, you better scuffle round and 
git us a bite ter eat, fur now that it's sot in it looks 
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like this rain mont be goin' ter stay with ns some 
little time." 

I protflBted that I didn't care for anything to eat, 
but in a moment the girl had vanished. 

"Mebbe you think she kain't cook," said the old 
man, " but I jest wanter tell you that she ken. Gals 
ain't raised lik^ they wuz bjefo' the war. Then a 
gal that could cook a good meal uv yidults wuz 
sniffed at, but it ain't thater way now." 

After awhile the girl came in and announced that 
the meal was ready. 

" Thar's soap an' water ef you wanter wash," said 
the old man. I went to a washstand, and, in at- 
tempting to take up a piece of soap, overturned the 
dish. Instantly the following inscription caught 
my glance: "John Norton, July 4, 1863." It wag 
the shell of the terrapin that I had found tinder 
the sullen brow of Vickeburjg twenty-three years 
before. I took up the shell, and, pointing io the 
inscription, explained its origin. The girl, who 
stolid in the doorway, gazed with brightening eyes 
upon me, and, when I had concluded, she said: "I 
have also a little iatory to tell. But come and let" 
ns sit down to the table." 

When the girl had poured the coffee, and while, 
it seemed to me, a shade of tender recollection was 
passing o^er her face, she turned to me with an 
Attention, charming because it was undivided, aad 
thus began her story: 
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" When I was a little girl, about ten years of agd, 
I was playing in the yard one day when I found a 
terrapin crawling though the grass. The letter- 
ing on its bac^, though I could hardly spell out 
the inscription, at once claimed my interest, and I 
brought the terrapin Into the housjs. Mother read 
the inscription and explained it to me. Papa 
wanted me to throw the ' lazy thing ' over the fence, 
but I insisted upon making a pet of it I kept it 
in a box and fed it every day. After awhile we let 
it stay out in the room, jind, though this may seem 
incredible, it soon learned to answer, in a sort of i 
playful way, when we called it by your name. We 
kept it nearly five years, and it would have doubt- 
less been alive to-day — for you know terrapins 
never die of old age — ^had* it not been for a cruel 
tragedy. 

" One day the terrapin was crawling about, the 
room in great enjoyment of its after-breakfast strolL 
The cat was lying on the hearth asleep. The 
'Fourth,' as we often termed our pet, had made 
friends with everything on the place, and had often- 
played with the cat, but on this day pussy was 
morose, with a recurrence of all the meanness she 
had inherited; and when the terrapin approached 
her she quickly seized its head with her claws and 
then, before we could do anything, she chewed its 
head ofE. Papa, or dad, as he was then," she 
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added, vith a trembling light in her eyes, "had 
become so much attached to the terrapin that in 
revenge he shot i^e cai A few days afterward I 
found poor ' Fourth's ' shell on the wash-stand in 
place of a cracked saucer that we had used for a 
soap-dish. My story is ended." 

We sat for an hour or more and speculated upon 
the many and devious miles the terrapin had 
crawled since I had made its acquaintance. When 
I took my leave, which I did when the rain had 
ceased falling, I promised to call again bt the house 
of Mr. Craig (for such was his name), but I hardly 
think that the promise was necessary, for Zudie'a 
beautiful face went back to town with me. I was 
kept so busy that I did not see [my friends again 
until more than a month had passed. Then I 
called and spent an all too brief, but to me a 
thrilling, season. My visits became more frequent 
—they could not"~beoome f ewer^ Winter came, and 
we walked beneath the leafless trees. We eat by 
the roaring log-fire and saw the old man dozing in 
a corner. Well, we are to be married on the Fourth 
of next July. The terrapin shell, ornamented with 
silver and gold, shall be a wedding present to my 
wife. 



OLD RACHEL. 



CHAPTER L 



In an old field long eince " turned out " stood • 
Bmall cabin, surrounded by a thick gro:wth of per- 
simmon trees. The place was dreary. To the 
tight was a deep gully in which the body of- a mur- 
dered man had been found; to the left was a 
shallow, oozy pond where frdgB "bawled" dismally. 
Old Bachel lived in the babin^ lited thete alone. 
The old woman was tall and of ebon blackness. She 
was indeed a strange woman, so much so that all the 
hegroes shunned her. It was declared that the old 
woman was a witch. Abram, the negro preacher, 
solemnly vowed that one stormy night, whjle he was 
lost in the wobdst he saw old Bachel tiding on a 1oa« 
cloud. The old tnan Was doubtless honest in hid 
statement, for, while on his death bed, he repeated 
the statement and gave a few eitra bits of exagger- 
ation thtit had been unavoidably cfowded out of the 
original text. 

Old Baohel xtaTdt t&ughed. Hlomdtimda «he bang 

Ml 
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or rather hammed a dismal tune, and the negroei 
declared that her musical effort always preceded 
8om6 awful disaster. 

I lived a few miles distant from old Bachel'B 
cabin. Of course, I believed none of the stories 
that were told with regard to her, yet I must confess 
that I stood somewhat in awe of her. I had heard 
her sing her dismal song and I will own that it 
always caused a shiver of uneasiness to creep over 
me. 

One night, while returning on horseback from a 
distant town, I Tf as overtaken by a violent storm. 
The night was so dark that I could not keep in the 
road, and my horse was so much frightened by the 
rapidly repeated peals of thunder and' the blinding 
flashes pf lightning that I was carried aimlessly 
through the woods After a very long time, it 
seemed to me, I came to an opening. A dim light 
glunmered fn the distance I hurried toward the 
light, and not until I had guue some distance did I 
realize that I was approaching old Bachel's cabin. 
I attempted to change my course, but the horse, 
attracted by the light, stubbojrnly resisted my 
effort. 

" All right, then, go ahead," I remarked. "Any- 
thing is preferable to being out in this awful 
night" 

i dismounted. My horse jerked away from ma 
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and galloped off. I tapped on the door. No 
response. I tapped again. I heard some one 
moving about inside The door was opened, and 
old Eachel stood before me. 

" Gome in," she said in a yoice that sonnded like 
an ill-boding croak. I entered the house and sat 
down in front of the fire. Every time I looked up 
I saw something that caused me to shiver. Battle- 
snake skins and cat's paws were nailed to the wall. 
The old woman took a seat on a black box and nar- 
rowly watched me. I felt that she was reading my 
thoughts. 

" Ter ain't afeerd o' ole Eachel, is yer?" 

"No," I replied; but -she knew better, for she 
smiled grimly and replied: 

" Marster, yer'd jes' uz well own up tei- <le tru£ 
Ter knows dat yer'a afeerd o' me. Eberybody 
'peers to be erfeered o' me, but cl'ar ter goodness, I 
doan know why, 'case I neber done nobody no harm. 
I reckon it's fur de same reason dat folks is skittish 
o' de debil's boss. 'Tain't 'case it bites, but it looks 
so cu'is. Mursior, ain't yer hon^ry?" 

"Yes," I r«ji?lied. 

"Wall, TU git yer suthin' ter eat. Ole Eachel 
alius treats her visitors well, fur she doan hab many, 
de Lawd knows." 

She brought a (lUt of nicely cooked squirrels and 
Bome com breada My appetite surmounted my 

lO 
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i 
fear, and faking a seat at a table upon whidl Ab 

had Bpr6ad a new white cloth, I ate heartily. 

^e storm continued to rage, and the thought o£ 
BUtrting out afoot was not pleasant. Old Bachel 
kmsw what was passing iu> my mind. 

" Marster, yer^ hain't go out agin ter night. Dar's 
er up stairs ter my house, an' I'll sleep up dar an' 
let yer sleep down here." 

" I don't want to put you to any inconvenience," 
I replied. " Ton better sleep in your accustomed 
place and let me sleep up stairs." 

" No, yer mus' do jez' ez I tells yer. Die is Mr. 
John Petersen, ain't it?" 

"Yes." 

" I thought I knowed yer." 

Notwithstanding the hospitality with which the 
old woman treated me, I was far from feeling com-' 
fbrtable when I laid down and tried to sleep. The 
fire went out and a damp chill pervaded the atmos- 
phere. At last I dropped oS to sleep, but what a 
sleep! I dreamed that old Bachel had tied me 
hand and foot. I struggled and awoke with an out- 
cry. Old Rachel was cooking breakfast. 

" Ter muster been dreamin', marster?" she said. 

"Yes." 

"Dreamin' 'bout me^ wa'n't yer?" 

"Oh, no, I dreamed that a horse was trying to 
teample me under his feet." 
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She smiled, and I knew that she did not beliare 
me. 

"How do you get your Imng?" I asked. 
"You've got no garden and eyen if you raised vege- 
tables, people would be afraid to buy from you." 

"Oh, I manages," she replied. 

Upon taking my le^ve, I thanked her for the 
kindness she had shown me, but as I walked along 
toward home, I remembered with a shudder hew 
she had sat on the black box, gazing at me. 



OHi-PTEB II. 

Two months later. -r-One night when a full moon 
made the journey pleasant, I was returning from 
town. Shortly: after coming within the neighbor- 
hood of old Bachel's house, I heard loud shouts. I 
spurred my horse and galloped in the direction of 
the tumult. I soon came upon a large crowd of 
negroes. They were yellin^nd were throwing up 
their arms in wild gestures. Old Eachel, bound 
hand and foot, stood in the midst ^ them. 

" What's the matter here?" I demanded. 

A man who seemed to be the leader replied: 

**0h| we'siB got her, sah, an' wa'se gwine ter use 
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her. Dis ole witch, boss, is de oatusd o* de eickness 
an' death in dis heah commtinity, an* Wse tired o' 
it, sah. We called a meetin' o' de cidlud folks an* 
v^'cided, sah, ter hang de ole hag." 

" Marster," old Eachel called in an appealing 
voice, " I ain't neber done dese folks no harm, an' 
fur goodness sake doan let 'em hnrt me." 

" Tou men ought to have better sense than this,"" 
said I. " Tou exercise the right of citizenship, but 
here you are about to commit a cryiie on account of 
superstition. That poor, old woman is not a witch, 
and, as she tells you, has never harmed either of 
you. Untie her and let her go." 

" We ain't gwine ter do no sich thm'g," replied 
the leader. _ "She's done us a powerful sight o* 
harm, an' we'se tired, dat's whut we is. Ef we let's 
her go arter goin' dis fur wid her, she neber will let 
up on us no mo'. She'll kill all our chillnn', an' 
stock, an' make all de springs go dry." 

" Old man, you certainly have more sense than to 
believe that." 

"Neber mine erbout de sense. I knows whut 
facks is. I know whut dis ole witch hab already 
dun. She killed er calf fur me night afore last^ 
an' myse'f ain't been feelin' well since dat time." 

" De Lawd knows dat ef I had sic^ power as dat 
yer couldn' do nothin' wid me," replied old Baohel. 

" Look a heah, 'oman, dar ain't no ns'in yesse'f 
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Myin' a word. It am de Lawd's will dat we miiB* 
hang yer, an' no pusson, white nor black, mns' 
tamper wid do will o' de Lawd." Then addresaing 
me, he added: "How do dis ole 'oman make her 
libin' e£ she ain't er witc^? She doan' do no 
work, yet da tells me dat she has er plenty ter eat; 
and da tells me, too, dat she kin call er squir'l down 
oaten er tree." 

"No, Ikain't.'^ 

"How do yer git de squir'ls, den?" 

" I ketches 'em in traps." 

"Whar's yer traps?" 

" Scattered er roun' in de woods." 

" Yas, an' yesse'f will be scattered in de -woods 
patty soon. Lem," he added, speaking to a man 
trho stood near old Bachel, "put dat rope roun' her 
naik an' fling one eend ober er lim'." 

" Hold on," said I. " You men are about to com- 
mit murder, and if you do, yoa shall all suffer 
for, it." 

" Who's gwine ter make us suffer?" the leader 
asked. 

" The law," ^replied. 

" How de law gwine ter know anything about 
it?" 

" I will tell the authorities." 

" Yer mout not be able ter tell so much 'afore dia 
n^ht's work is ober. I hab heerd men talk an* 
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den I'se seed 'em^in er fix when da conlda' talk. 
'Twop'i do ter crowd Black Sam ergin de wall." 

Jl dreadf nl thought arose in mj mind. The des- 
peT&te negro intended to murder me. I oonld not 
save old Bachel, and I was now keenlj alive to the 
necessity of saving myself. I was not armed, bat 
I cbtild possibly dash away. Just as this thought 
entered my mind, Black Sam tool -hold of my bridle 
rein. 

" Boss," said he, " git down offen dis hoss, 'case I 
don't think dat yer'U hab much mo' use fur him 
ergin mawnin'y" 

"Tou certainly wotjldn't harm me, Sam?" 

" Oh, no," he 'sardonically replied. " I won't 
hurt yeri Jes' want ^er show yer dat it ain't 
healthy ter tamper wid er public mubement, e&h." 

" Gennermen,'*^said old Eaohel, "ef yer is boun' 
ter hang me, do so, but fur de Lawd's sake, doan 
murder dat gennsrmau. He fit ter he'p free yer, 
an' is yer now gwine ter kill him ?" ' 

" Neber mine erboutdat, fur we woulder been freed 
eben ef dis gennerman neber had been bornd. He 
wasn't thinkin' erbout us ^when he wuz fightin'. 
Sam, it's erbout time dis work wuz gwine on." 

"Tas," said Sam, "it er gittin' er long toward de 
kneecap o' de mawnin'. We hates ter shet off yer 
apmusfere, Cap'n,but den we don't want d« law o' de 
Ian' ter oome down here wid his hau's full o' ropas. 
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We'se mighfy onconsamed folks, but dat woul' be 
er little too much fur us. Git offen dis hoss." 

"Hole on, Sam," exclaimed a powerfully-built 
negro, who had, up to this time, been a silent 
observer, " Ter mussen hurt a ha'r on dat man's 
head, fur he's alius been er frieh^ ter us." 

"He nebe]f wuz no frien' ter me," Sam replied. 
• "Yas, he's er frien' ter all o' us. Now, boys, 
lemme say a few Wbrds ter-yer. Sam is de leader 
o' dis crowd. Dar ain't no doubt erbout dat ; but I 
doan think dat it's right fur^us ter f oiler him too 
fur. I wuz putty drunk when I went inter dis' 
thing ter night, but I'se gittin^ sorter sobered off, 
now. It ain't right ter hang dis woman, fur she 
ain't done no harm ; an' ter tell yer de truf , I doan 
b'l'ebe in witches nohow. Ter needn' grit yer teef, 
Sam, fer yer kndws Bill — an' dat's me — ^well er nufip 
ter put faith in whut he says, an' yer knows, too, 
dat he ain't afeerd o' hell nur high water. Wall, 
now dat dis f ack am 'stablished, let n^ say dat de 
fust man whut tries ter do any hangin' will git dis 
heah hickory stick ober his head. Dat's my prock- 
lermation, Sam, an' ef yer doan turn loose dat white 
man's hoss I'll gin yar er lick dat yer won't f urgit 
agin de suis siaes." 

"Now, look heah, Dan, whut's de matter wid 
yer ? " Sanx asked in a whining vgioe. 

"Gwine t«r turn dat hoss er loose?" 
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" Let us talk erbout — " 

Bip. Sam dropped. Bip. Lem drot>ped. 

" Untie dat ole 'oman," exclaimed Dan. Several 
nien hastened to obey his command. " Now," Ban 
added, " yer's bof free, and reckollect ole Dan in yer 
pr'ars," ) 

" I'se gwina home wid yer," said old Bachel when 
we had left the mob. 

" All right." "^ 

"Let me git up on dat hoss behind yer." 

She seated herself behind me. " Now, sa)i," she 
saidJ " I'se gwine ter tell yer suthin'. Er good 
while ergo, one night, I seed ole Sam kill er man 
an' fling him inter de gully. He discovered me an' 
tole me dat efl didn' keep my mouf shet he woul' 
kill me. Lately he's been er gettin' skeerder an' 
B^eerder, until ter night he stirred up de niggers 
an' tried ter hang me. He knows well er nuff how I 
libs. He knows dat I washes fur er f ambly o' white 
lolks.^' 

The next day I filed information against old Sam. 
He was in bed at the time of his arrest, as he had^ 
not recovered from the effect of the blow which Dan 
had giveii^im. He was tried, convicted and huiged. 
Old Bachel has worked for my family ever since 
that time, and we all agree that she is the best serv- 
ant in the land. Dan cultivates my farm. 



HER INSPIRATION. 



People throughout central Kentucky were 
charmed by a violin in the hands of Carrie Doyle. 
This young girl was a wonder even to her friends. 
She possessed the truest of all genius— that genius 
which is not lowered by pergonal contact. She was 
not beautiful, but her sliglt form was a symphony 
of changing and unexpected graces, and her eyes 
bo'te the deep richness of old blackberry cordial. 
She could not remember when she began to express, 
with the violin, the weird emotions of her childhood. 
An old fiddle which had long been in the house was 
her first exercised organ of speech. When she 
grew up, when her form had become more and more 
graceful, and when her eyes had become deeper in 
their richness, society scattereJits artificial fiowers 
about her, but, heeding not this painted admiration, 
she devoted herself to the joy of sweet expression. 

One night, in Louisville, Miss Doyle sat in the 
parlor of a hotel, playing for a circle of friends. 
The weather was warm, and the door was open. A. 
tall, roughly-dressed young man came down the. 
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hallway, lingered for a moment at the door, and 
then, ^ith an impulse which he seemed unable to 
overcome, entered the room and sat down. The 
company scowled upon the coarse intruder, hut Miss 
Doyle, after looking at him carelessly, turned to 
him with a richer glow in her eyes. From that 
moment her music underwent a change. A few 
moments ago it was all heart; now it was all soul. 
She steadily advanced toward him. He sat gazing 
at her with his hands clasped. The music leased. 
The girl blushed and sat down. One of the gentle- 
men arose, and, addressing the intruder, said: 

"This is a private party, sir, and we would there- 
fore deem it a favor if you woxdd retire." - 

The rough-looking young man sprang to his feet^ 
but before he could reply Miss Doyle exclaimed: 

"He^ must not go." 

Hereupon an old maid, with elevated eye-browi, 
shrugged her bony shoulders, and in a voice of 
painful surprise, said: 

"Wy, Carrie I" 

"No, he must not go. He is an inspiration — ^my^ 
inspiration, and must remain here. ^What is your 
name, sir?" 

"Jim Barnes," the man replied. 

"Where do you live?" 

"Up ther river. Gome down night afo^ last on ar 
raft Sold the logs this mawniu', an' 'low ter holl 
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ent from here agin dinner time ter-morrer. Fts 
hearn er lot tiv fiddlin' in mj life, but I never hearn 
nothin' like this yere. Wy, Sam Potter ken make 
a fiddle talk an' call hogs, an' I alius feel like I'm 
shuckin' co'n when he's a-holt uv hit; but, Miss, 
you make it sing er soft song, an' I feel like I'm er 
aettin' in the shade whar ther willers air dippin' 
down inter ther water." 

She took up the violin and began to play. H« 
leaned forward. Her eyes beamed upon him. 

The hour grew late. The company arose. 

" I hope to see you again," said Miss Doyle, as 
she bade Barnes good nighi 

" Tas, I hope so," he replied. " Er passnl uv us 
fellers 'lowed ter go out ter-night an' have er sort 
uv drinkin' jamboree, but when I hearn that fiddle 
er singin' er sweet song, w'y, I jest couldn't budge. 
I know I'm rough. Miss, but the boys all 'low that 
I've got er heart in me bigger'n er steer; an' I'll 
tell you what's a fack, I can fling down moft ai^ 
feller that fools with me. I wush you could make 
up yo' mind ter come out in our neighborhood some 
tiime. Yon mout have ter put up with co'n bread, 
but you'd find fellers that would throw back ther 
years like er mouse when you teched yo' fiddle." 

"Thank you," the girl replied. "I should no 
doubt very much enjoy avisittoyour neighborhood, 
tor I am happiest when I^am among people who 
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have not caught from the world the trick of con- 
cealing theit feelings and who love simple mnsio 
with true devotion. If jon should ever come into 
our neighborhood, Mr. Barnes, please call at our 
house. We live a few miles west of Picton, in a 
large stone house that looks like a fort. Good- 
bye." 

When Barnes had gone the old maid, after many 
minutes of vigorous fanning, deeltired that she was 
surprised and shocked. " I wouldn't have believed 
it," she said. '* I just could not have believed that 
you would have established yourself upon such terms 
of intimacy with a clodhopper. Oh, itV just awful, 
and what will your mother think? W'y, the great, 
big, rough thing!" 

" MoUie," replied the violinist, " you do not un- 
derstand; you were all cold; that man came in as a 
ray of warm light. He came as an inspiration. It 
seemed that I could have played on and on in dreamy 
and delicious endlessness. My fingers were numb 
wlien he came, but he held up glowing coals and 
warmed them.*' 

'•Oh, Carrie, what a silly little goose! How 
thankful I am that I did not marry at your age.** 
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CHAPTER 11. 

One afternoon, on a gallery shaded by vines, 
Carrie Doyle sat gazing over a wheat field. The 
quail, whose nest bad been robbed, alighted on a 
tree, which ^was n^t her wont, and moaned in low 
and heart-broken " Bob White, Bob White." The 
tired man, in hickory shirt, tilted a jug at the cor- 
ner of the fence, and a white boy and his negro 
playmate danced in glee, and then wrestled with 
each other where the stubble was rank and soft. 

Barnes, conveying a bundle on his back, came 
into the yard. No one saw him, but he saw the 
girl, and, with bashful loiter, he stood under a locust 
tree. He put down his bundle, took it up again, 
and seemied to be meditating a stealthy withdrawal 
when Carrie caught sight of him. She uttered an 
exclamation of delight. He threw down a bundle 
that was heavier than his bundle of clothes — ^he 
threw down his bundle of bashfulness and came for- 
ward. 

" Let me get my violin," she said. " I have not 
played so well since I sawyou that night. Sit down. 
I forgot to tell you that my mother is a widow. 
She is my mother and yet she is my child." 
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She brought her violin. The heart-broken quail 
lifted her head and listened. An old maid came 
down from her room and Btood entranced; an old 
woman threw down her cares andjcame out upon the 
gallery. When the music had ceased, Carrie blush- 
ingly introduced Barnes to her mother. The youiig 
man was surely awkward. 

" 'Lowed I'd drap over this 'er way an' he'p, you 
folks cut wheatj' said he. "Like ter be erroun' 
whar that gal's fiddle is a singin' uvits sweet song," 

He was told to go to' work, but he remained after 
the work was completed^ The old maid frowned 
upon him. The mother did-^-not regard him with 
much favor, but in the evening when Carrie took up 
her violin, they all stood in admiration about him, 
for they knew that he inspired the girL 

Several weeks elapsed. One evening Carrie tod 
Barnes sat alone under the vines. A hawk flew 
past them, carrying in his claws the quail that had 
moaned over the destruction of her home. 

, "I wanter tell you suthin' an' I '^oan't hardly 
know how ter tell yer J* Barnes said, as he tore off a 
piece of morning glory vine and twisted it with his 
fingers. 

"You look, as you twist that vine," replied the 
girl, "as if you are trying to thread the needle of 
propriety. But I have threaded it I know what 
you were going to say; you want to tell me that yon 
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lore me. Please don't. You have told me jovl 
were from- a low family, that yout^ mother was 
ignorant and that your father was a criminal. 
Knowing this I can never marry you. And aside 
from all this, you are ignorant., Tou inspire me, 
that is all." 

"Yes, I am ignurenti" he rejoined, "but I ken 
learn. I will go away-a^ study, an' ef I come back 
er lawyer ur^er doctor^ will you marry me?" 

'^es." 
_,^He went away. Two years afterward he reticmed. 
The old maid turned up her nose when he came 
upon the gallery. 

The men were cutting wheai A quail moaned 
for the destruction of her home, and a white boy 
and his negro playmate wrestled where the stubble 
was rank and soft. When Oarrie saw him she 
seized her yiolin. She played, and her mother and 
the old maid stood as nations did when Byron 
touched his 1 harp— -entranced. The music ceased. 
Barnes and the girl were alone. 

"Have you come back an educated man?" she 
asked. 

"No," he replied. "I have tried my best, but I 
kain't I'arn nuthin'. Whenever I tuck up a book I 
couldn't see nuthin' but you, an' I couldn't hear 
nuthin' but yo' fiddle." 

"You bring inspiration to me," she said, "and 
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•whan you go you take it all away. I can not play 
when you are gone. My vioUn refuses to speak 
except when under your spell." 

"Then ^marry me, and we will live like they say 
the angels does." 

"No, I can not. Tou must go awaj. Go now. 

"May I come back?" 

"When you have learned something — yes." 

He went away. The next year he came back. 
When he stepped up on the porch the girl, who had, 
upon seeing him, caught up her violin, ran to meet 
him. 

" Sit down," she cried. ■ 

He obeyed, and the mother and the oldm^id came 
out to hear the mu^ic. The hawk flew past with a 
quail. Hours — hours that were full of soul to the 
girl — passed in thrilling flight. The mother and 
the old maid went back into the house. 

"It ain't no use," said the young man; " it^ain't 
no use er tall, fur I must alius be ignunt I have 
tried ter study; I have got fellers to teach me, but I 
can't I'arn." 

"I can not play without you," she said. "My 
^^[iolin is crdss when you are not with me." 

" Then be my wife." 

"I will see you to-morrow," she replied. 

Thoy sat ia an old-fashioned room. She put her 
violin aside and gazed at him. 
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"Ton 'lowed you'd see me ter-day." 

" Yes." 

"An' will you marry me?" 

"No." 

" Because I'm low an ignunt? " 

"Tea." 

" Wall, I'll leave you then furever,— 

"Good-bye," 

He went out of the house. He stopped at the gate. 
She ran from the house, climbed up on the fence, 
threw har arms about his neck and kissed him ; then, 
telling him to go, she ran back into the house, seized 
her violin by the neck and smashed it against the 
wall. The old maid rushed into the room. Carrie 
stood looking at the fragments of her instrument. 
The old maid was in tears. 

"Molly, why do you weep? What is it to you? 
Why do you shed tears ?" 

" Because," the old maid replied: " because I love 
that fool." 



THE MILL BOYa 



I AU going to tell a bit of my own experience — • 
an experience that I wta not likely to forget. My 
name has not a single vine or leaf of romance cling- 
ing abont its sonnd; in short, my name is Zeb 
Brown. I was bronght up in the country, without 
the advantages of education, but by the light of a 
brush fire I contrived to read a few old books ; and 
permit me to say that a close acquaintance with a 
few masterful books is often better than a more pre- 
tentious education. 

A short time after I had attained my majority, 
which indeed was all I did attain — ^I went over into 
a distant neighborhood and began work at a saw- 
mill. The owner of the mill— Old Bill Plunkett— 
was a brusque old fellow; and, so far as books were 
concerned, was about as if^orant a man as I had 
ever seen, excepVpossibly, my father, who, after the 
extremest effort, could not have spelled dog. 

Old Bill seemed to respect me, not because I oould 
Mad and write and cipher a little upon a jonch, but 
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because I was a very strong and active young fellow 
and consequently very handy in rolling logs. 

One day after I had lifted the end of a log which 
had been declared to be beyond the strength of any 
man in the party, old Bill invited me to go home 
and take supper with him. This was a surprise, for 
he had never shown so great a preference to any. of 
the other boys, holding himself, as he did, greatly 
above them. I went. He lived about two miles 
from the mill, not in a frame house as you would 
suppose from the fact that he owned a saw-mill^ but 
in an old log house daubed with clay and not well 
daubed either. He hadn't much to say as we walked 
along the road, and just as soon as we had entered 
the bouse, instead of Extending to me the courtesy 
of conversation, he fell to cutting hame-strings from 
a piece of leather which he took down from the clock 
shelf. 

Some time elapsed before any one else ejitered the 
room. Then, after light footsteps in an adjoining 
room, there entered a girl. As soon as I saw her I 
knew that I must have looked like a fooL What 
could you expect of a green young fellow unused to 
the society of ladies ? I say what could you expect 
of such a young fellow upon beholding a girl whose 
face must have been a pleasant contemplation to the 
creative god of beauty, and with hair — ah, what 
hair! Its silken threads flit across m^ face now and 
dim mj Tisioa. 
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"Kit," said the old man, squinting^at his leather 
to see if he was cutting straight, "this here is Zeb 
Brown what works for me." 

She dropped me a graceful courtesy — she could 
notJiaTe^ropped another kind — and gaye me a smile 
that seemed to have dropped down from the gloriouB 
brightness of her hair. 

" Kit," said -the old man, " Zeb will, eat supper 
with us. She ain't got no mother," he added, turn- 
ing to me, " an' haster 'tend ter every thing herse'f." 

Supper was soon announced. How well I re^ 
member that meal, and how awkwardly did I.acquit 
myself. I turned over a pitcher of buttermilk; up- 
set a molasses jug and dropped a plate of batter 
cakes in my lap. Kit blushed afiS I knew she was 
ashamed not of me, but for me. The old man burst 
out laughing. " Wh'y," said he, after he had, with 
the violence of hi^ outburst,blown corn-bread crumbs 
all over the table," you ken handle a pine log better 
than you ken a pancake." 

Blind old man. He knew not the cause of my 
awkwardness. 

After supper old Bill sat down to grease his newly- 
made hame-strings. Kit and I naturally fell into 
conversation; no, not naturally, for the blood — 
treacherous fluid — kept mounting to my face, and 
my great red hands kept getting in each other's 
way. But I managed to talfi;- especially when tha 
girl's cordial air had placed me more at ease. 
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" I hare some books that I can lend you," she 
said. *' I have a few very old ones full of poetry 
and songs. I had great work, I know in protecting 
one of them. It was a time when leather had sud- 
denly become scarce. Father's passion for hame> 
strings ]4iere she gave the old man a glance of mis- 
chief) naturally drove him to my cihoice book, 
bound in leather. He wanted the binding for 
hame-stirings, and I do believe that the book would 
havdbeen sacrificed had I not succeededifi persuad- 
ing him that the binding was not strong enough for 
his purpose." 

We had talked but a little while longer when the 
old man-got up, put his can of grease on a shelf, 
washed his hands in a pan in which he had soaked 
the leather, and remarked: 

" Wall, folks, it's bed-time. Kit, we've got ter 
hussle out sarly in the mawnin'. Zeb, we've got a 
good deal o' sawin' to do to-morrer." 

I knew what this meant, and immediately look 
my departure. The night was beautiful — at leasts 
it must have been. I don't see how there could, at 
that time, have been any other than 6 bdautiful 
night. The weather was cold, and I don't know but 
a sleet was falling, yet, above it all, arises the ftot 
that to me the night was beautiful. 

I do not think that I was so handy at my work the 
next day, for once old Bill cried out: " Look sharp 
thar, Zeb, whut air you studyiti' about?" 
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Blind old man. He did not knov. 

I waited and waited for the old man to ask me to 
his house again, but he did not. Any plow-boy im 
the Neighborhood was welcome therp, but, as I pre- 
viously remarked, old Bill, with quite an un- 
American spirit, I must say, held himself greatly 
above the boys who worked for him. 

One day the old man, with great flurry, declared 
that he had left his pipe at home. 

"I will go and bring it for you!" I exclaimed, 
and without waiting to hear any reply, either of 
remonstrance or agreement, I leaped over the low 
rail fence that surrounded the mill yard, and set out 
at a brisk walk along the road that wound among 
the great trees. Was there ever so long a distance ? 
At last I saw the house. Kit opened the door for 
me. ' She blushed. I wondered why a young girl 
should blush upon seeing so sti^i^ping and awkward 
a fellow. I told her of my mission, and then we 
both began to talk of the books we both loved so 
well. Aht What is sweeter, and what can be 
purer than the uneducated backwoodsman's love of 
books ? I suddenly thought of the long time I was 
staying, and sprang to my feet. As I hurried along 
the road a sweet remembrance came to me. ''It was 
that Eit and I should me^t the next Sunday at a 
place which we had appointied. *^ 

When I arrived at the mill the old man, pretty 
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angryhe was, too, demanded the reason why I had 
staid BO long. 

" t came upon a man whose wagon had brpken 
down in the road," I replied, "and helped him to 
mend it." 

What a lie — ^ye's, what a pardonable lie. 

The cold frown of winter was softened into the 
warm smile of spring, Kit and I had often met. 
She had promised to be my wifSP^ had held her in 
my arms. Old Bill suspected nothing ; at least he 
said nothing, but I knew that in his ignorance he 
would not coHBent to our marriage. One day when 
I met Kit in the woods I found her much excitedT 

" What is the matter, angel?" I asked. 

" Oh, something awful has happened," she replied. 
" Father found the last letter you sent to me and 
got some one to read it to him. He didn't say any- 
thing, but a terrible light stione in his eyes." 

" Don't be afraid, little girl," I said. " He likes 
me, I think, and when be sees that we are deter- 
mined he will give in. Th«re, now, dpn't be 
afraid." — 

1 1 went to the mill as usual the next day. The 
old man had not arrived. I did not dread his com- 
ing. Love had made me brave. He came after 
awhile. He walked straight up to me. 

" Good morning," I said. 

Q-reat God, he shot me I 
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Weeks passed before I knew anything. I lay in 
a little cabin where I boarded. Winter came, and 
I grew able to walk about the room. I had heard 
that Kit was a closely confined prisoner. One 
night, the night before Christmas, there came a jsio- 
lent knock asfc my door. I opened the door and siag- 
gered back. It was old Bill. 

" Kit wants to see you," he said. " I brought the 
wagon. Come." 

I went with him. Neither of us spoke. When 
we reached the house I could hardly mount the 
jdbor-step. \ I went ia-' There was Kit lying on a 
bed. Oh, what a change! I sank upon my knees 
at the bed-side, and tried to take her waited hands, 
but she Wound her arms about my neck. My face 
lay upon the glorious hair from which the smile, 
when I first taw her, had seemed to f alL 

" Angel," I whispered. 

She pressed me closer. 

"Jyngel," I whispered. 

Closer she pressed me — closer, closer, and then 
the pressure was gone— the arms fell. I don't 
know how long^ I knelt there, but when I lifted my 
head the sunlight of a glorious morning streamed 
through the window. Just then a man entered. 
"Look here," he said, opening the door. I looked 
out and saw old Bill hanging fropi a tree. 

" The mill boys," the man whispered 
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OHAPTBE I. 



Otbitb W. HiaoLEGAa, connected with ths hard- 
ware firm of F. W. Eingleoup & Co., Ohioago, is- 
■ man of unintentional ecoentricitj. I saj unin- 
tentional, because I have noticed that the majority 
of men whom we term eccenfrid, are not olalj 
wide-awake to their own peculiarities, bat seem 
to be ever cultivating them to a higher state of 
oddity. Higglegag'a strangeness -^ a rude remark 
or brusque - action — appeared to spring from a 
sort of nervousness that at times came upon him. 
Not long ago he made a business visit to a south- 
ern town, one of those delightful places that has 
reached contented old age — a town in whose sub- 
urbs a dove softly coos above an old negro, who 
dozes in the shade — where the lolling dog is 
almost too lazy to get out of the way of th« 
sprinkling-cart, 
"^igglegag strolled along the street He had 

one of his nervous fits, but would~^have resented 

m 
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an inBinuation that he might possibly be eeoentrio. 
He met a young woman whom he had for some 
time been watching, just as another woman had 
passed. 

"I knew it," said Higglegag, addressing the 
young woman. 

" What?" she exclaimed. 

" I say that I knew it." 

"Knew what, six?" 

"Knew that you were going to look round to 
see how that woman was dressed. Made a bet 
with myself just now that you would. It's devil- 
ish annoying, I assure yoii." .-^ 

The young woman flew into a rage. " Ton are 
not a gentleman, sir!" she exclaimed. 

" Then why don't you run along? Why do you 
stand here and talk to a man who is not a gentle- 
man? A city ^irl would hare been half way home 
by this time; but you village belles never lose 
an opportunity of talking to a man." 

IJhe young woman's eyes blazed. "If I knew 
your name and the place where you are stop- 
ping," she said, her>oice wavering with anger, 
"my brother would call on you." 

"Here's my card, Miss — Miss at a venture, 
understand, for you may be the widow of a man 
who lost his life in the defense of the honor of 
his horse. I am holding forth at that hostelry 
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of indigestion known as the Simmons house. If 
you mil excuse me I will proceed." 

She took the card, glared at him; and, on the 
springing feet of rage, hurried away. Several 
hours later, while Higglegag was sitting in hia 
room, there came a knock at his door. 

" Come in." 
~ A tall, strongly-formed young man entered. He 
glanced at a card which he held in his hand, 
looked up and asked: 

"Is this Mr. Cyrus W. Higglegag?" 

"Yes,-flir, of the firm of F. W. Eingleoup & 
Co., hardware dealers, of Chicago, that are pre- 
pared to undersell anybody in the market. Sit 
down." _ 

" I did not come for the purpose of sitting 
down, sir. I- " 

" Just as cheap as standing up, as the barnyard 
wit would say." 

" I have come, sir, to demand an explanation. 
My sister informs me that you insulted her, and, 
by " 

"I don't think" that I am acquainted with your 
sister, sir. Sit down." 

"I will not sit down, damn you I My sister 
informs me that you stopped her on the street, 
and—" 

" What is her name, please?" 
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"My name, sir, is Norwoocf Hampton." 

"Are you related to the Hamptons of Ken- 
tacky? I sold old Major Hamptcaa a bill of goods 
some time ago. Tall old fellow, slightly bald, but 
as hospitable as the lighthonse-keeptr ^ fiction, 
and as brave as ^- well, as a gentlem^. I take 
it that all gentlemen are brave. Sit down." 

Mr. Hampton glared savagely at Higglegag, 
while one hand fumbled ominously under the 
tail of his coat. 

"I am tempted, without further ado, to shoot 
yqur head off. ¥on are a low-minded, cowardly 
wretch " 

"Say — hold on a minute — just a minute, and 
if I don't make every thing satisfactory, off goes 
my head. In a case of tl^is kind a man never 
regrets listening patiently to an explsitstion." 

" Proceed; but be brief." 

"All right, but you must not fly off if I don't 
talk to suit you at first. I have always under- 
stood that southern ggntlenien have a fine appre--. 
elation of humor, and I sincerely wish that you 
may give play to a little of that admirable quality 
which I know you must have inherited. Without 
humor there could be no high state of civiliza- 
tion. The savage frowns; the philosopher laoghik 
Now, Mr. Hampton, if you could but realize mj 
situation, I know that 70a could not help bot 
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smiTe. Here you are, demanding an explanation 
relative to an insult which yon say that I have 
plaoed upon your sieter, and here I am, a man 
who — many a gentleman in Chicago will tell you 
— never was known to be guilty of an intentional 
wrong. It has been said that I am at times 
peculiar, and I'll be hanged if I haven't begun 
to believe it. This morning, while strolling along 
your main street, which I must say is very quiet, 
I saw a — pardon me — saw a handsome young 
lady approaching; and, looking back, I sa^ a 
woman was overtaking me. ' Now,' I mused, ' I 
shall see an exhibition of feminine ^peculiarity. 
When those women pass, the young one will look 
back to see how the other one is dressed, to see 
if she can not detect some outrageous, incongruity 
in the way her clothes hang. The other woman 
may also look around, but I am betting on the 
younger one.' Well, sir, the younger one did 
turn around, just as I expected; and, I don't know 
why — but surely witi^ no evU intentions — I spoke 
to her. I don't remember exactly what I said; 
it may have been insolent, but — well, now here — 
juppose that men were to turn round to criticise 
the hanging of each other's pantaloons; wouldn't 
it warrant any womap in speaking to us of the 
disgraceful practice?" 

Hampton sat down. After a few monientir,\ he 
said: "The aMeax is ridio«lo«s." 
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" Of course it is." 

" While you did not mean any insult, Mr. Higgle, 
gag, you should not have addressed her, even thongk 
your remarks had been pleasant." 

" You are right, Mr. Hampton ; no one can deny 
that. I am sorry now, but the deepest threats of 
direst consequences would not have prevented ma 
from speaking to her at the time. Ever in Chicago ? " 

"No, sir." 

"Greatest Commercial achievement the age has 
seen. Why, sir, there's nothing that Chicago will 
not undertake. And do you know what has made 
that town? The municipal patriotism, if I may use 
such a phrase, of-her pec^lg. A Chic^o man may 
not have time to talk to you about himself or his 
father, but he will stand bareheaded in the rain and 
talk to you about Chicago. That's the way to make 
a town. Talk it up; never let the subject get cold. 
In business here, Mr. Hampton ? " 

" Yes, agricultural implements." 

" Never handled the Stagwell plow, have you?" 

"No, sir." 

"Our firm is manufacturing it now. The Michigan, 
Qhio and Illinois farmers are delighted with it. 
There has been a great improvement in plov?s within 
the past few years — not a revolution, understand, but 
such a reduction in price that the old cast plow, 
which has so long been the stand-by of the smtJl 
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farms solely on account of its low price, is about to 
be driven from the market. Still use a great many 
cast plows round here, don't they?" 

" Yes, the poorer class of farmers." 

"Ah, hah! and it seems that the poorer class is 
in the majority. Now here's a steel plow," taking 
up a catalogue and turning to » well-printed cut, 
"that we are actually selling a*, two dollars and 
seventy -five cents. Just think of it, two seventy-five. 
The farmers have never before had such an op' 
pbrtunity as this. Why, it's marvelous^simply 
marvelous! Good steel, hard oak wood. Look at 
the shape of that beam. There's no doubt about it, 
the man who introduces this plow to the farmers of 
this state is going to make a fortune. The only 
way to get rich, Mr. Hampton, is to take hold of a 
good thing while its new — ^before it has become 
common property. Look at Chicago. Snatches up 
every new invention. It used to be that poor in- 
ventors were compelled to goiio Europe to get money 
enough to bring out their inventions. Now they 
conie to Chicago. That plow, sir, for two seventy- 
five. Look at the shape of that mouldboard. The 
old-fashioned plow, you understand, turns the dirt 
clear over, while this sets it upon edge, keeping the 
soil comparatively near the surface where it affords 
most nourishment to the plani As young and active 

a business man as you are ought not to take a badk 
It 
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seat for any citizen in this town. Let me tend you • 
fAW &t those plows— say one hundred aa a atarter." 
' "Do you think I could sell so many?" Hamptoa 
asked. 

" What I not sell one hundred? I tell yon what's 
a fact, Hampton, you can run outr^ry other plow 
— no question about it." 

" Well, you may send me one hundred." 

"The northern farmers are delighted with this 
plow, I tell you, and the sooner the farmer of tiiis 
state follows the northern farmer — ^now, here, th» 
cheapness of this implement places it within arm's- 
length of every negro farmer in this state. Yon 
just advertise that you sell the celebrated Stagwell 
steel plow, manufactured by Bingleoup & Co., of 
Chicago, and you will see that it will take more tiian 
two hundred to stock the market Shall I put you 
down for two hundred?" 

" Tes, go ahead." 

"All right. I'll order fhem shipped at once. 
Don't be in a hurry." 

" I must get back. My place of business it 
down on Main street. If you have time, drop in and 
see me." 

"I'll do so. By the way, present package of abjeot 
apologies to your.sister, please." 

"I'll fix that all righi" 
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OHAPTEE IL 

HiitFTON entered a room where a handsome girl 
sat muBing. 

"Well," she said, looking up with flaahing 
eyes. 

" I've returned," he said, sitting down. 

"What did you do?" 

" Bought 200 plows from him. EUa, he'd make 
any man enthusiastic. He- — " . 

" It it possibk that ydti have had ia bnsiness transr 
action with a man who has grossly insulted me? 
Oh, Norwood — " She burst into tears and sprang 
to her feei " As my father is dead, and my brother 
is no longer a man, I must be my own avenger. I 
will cell on him; I will o0whide him as he deserves 
to be! All the Hampton spirit is not dead! " 

She took down a riding whip, turned to her brother 
and said: __ 

" Am I to go alone?" 

"If you go, yes." 

"Don't you feel like a whipped our, Norwood?" 

" No, can't say that I do." 

"Merciful heavens! is it possiUe that you are 
laughing at me? I am ashamed of you; Ihat<» 
yo«; I — " Ska rushed isasa. th« reoio. 
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There came a nervous tapping at Higglegag's 
door. 

« Oome in." 

Miss Hampton entered. 

"Are you the young lady I saw This morning Y 
git down." >>^ 

" I have come, sir — " 

" Tej, I see. Tour brother was here just now, 
and I am greatly indebted to him. These tempo- 
rary fits of melancholy are awful. All about a girl 
— ^beautiful creature; dead now. Oh, how I loved 
her! Last time I saw her she was looking back at 
me. Horseran away witb-her and killed h^.. Yon 
have come to whip me ? Well, well, so be it. Oh, Dora 
Clyde, Dora Clyde, did I think — sit down, please. 
Pay no attention to my rambling remarks. To die 
—to die of love! There, put your whip down. In 
the night strange whispering^ come to me — a breath 
warm_with love^but the icy morning breaks, and 
I see the frost's fantastic dance-marks on the win- 
doiw-pane. Were you ever in love?" 

" I fear, sir, that I have wronged you," said Miss 
Hampton. " I did not know that you were suffer- 
ing. You must pardon me. Good-bye." 

When Miss Hampton returned home, her brother, 
who was still sitting in the room, looked up and 
said: 

"Well" 
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" Why, Norwood, that poor man is grieTing him- 
BeMNfco death about a. girl that was killed." 

Hampton roared. 

" He is, just as sure as you liye. I never saw 
such melancholy in a human being's eyes." 

" And I never saw such business." 

" Oh, you Are mistaken. Perhaps he talked to 
you of plows because he saw the girl on a horse — 
not exactly that, but probably he did not know what 
he was saying." 

" Why, we made an extensive trade, and, by the 
way, he told me to~ofEer you his apologies." 

" Why didn't you tell me ? If you had told me I 
wouldn't have gone to see him. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself." 

" I rather like him, Ella, and I'll tell you what 
we'll - do. We'll invite him to^upper to-morrow 
evening." 

" I don't know about that It wouldn't seem ex- 
actly right, would it?" 

" I think so. The whele affair has been so 
ridiculous that anything would be appropriate 
now. 

The next morning Higglegag called on Hampton 
at the store, and, when invited to supper, heartily 
agreed to come. 

Hampton and his sister lived alone in an old red 
brick house almost covered with vines. There were 
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maay shrubs in the yard, and aloag the patiu 
romance strolled hand in hand with quiet fanoy. 

When they sat down to the table, Miss Hampton, 
looking at Higglegag with an expression of tender- 
est sympathy, told him that he must make himself 
perfectly at home. 

"' "I shall make myself near enough at home to 
feel at ease," he replied, ** but shall not be so much 
at home that I may fail to remember that it is being 
here and not there to which I am indebted for so 
pleasant an evening." 

" You are a shrewd flatterer as well as (glanciaf 
at her brother) a sharp business man." 

"AH sharp business men, Miss Hampton, are 
shrewd flatterers, but they are also men Mrha believe 
that a timely statement of an effective troth is wofth 
more than a groundless compliment.'' 

She looked at her brother, and, catching hiff-wis- 
ohievous eyes, smiled. 

" The average Chicago man, I am told," she 8«idf 
"does not read many books," 

"The average man, no matter where you find hita, 
is not devoted to books," he replied. " The Qhi- 
aago man may not riead many books, but he thinks 
a great deal, While some men are worrying over 
a theory advanced in a book, the Qbioage man Ui 
wAtchiug the great kite of this morning's thought 
and Dov'a aotioa'^'-thB daily newiipsptr, To-^j hf 
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> oploded or yerified tlie book-worm theory that 
will be advanced next year." 

" Do you like poetry, Mr. Hig^legagf" 

"Well, yes, successful poetry. In fact, I like 
anything that is a success, and deplore everything 
that is a failure." 

" What do you think is the highest aim in life?" 
she asked. 

"Success in any praiseworthy undertaking, to 
make the best possible living, to respect everything 
that is true and reject all shams." 

The evening was an enjoyable one, but when 
Higglegag had gone Miss Hampton could not help 
thinking that he had lost much of his air of romance. 
While she sat musing her brother said: 

" He seems to have forgotten to bring that melau- 
oholy expression of eye along with him." 

" Norwood, why^ would you destroy the budding 
memory of a pleasant evening by making such a 
coarse remark?" 

"Why budding memory?" 

"Pscause the event is so recent that it bas|i°^ 
bad time to unfold into a flower of recollection." 

"Humph, Ella, he must have inipressed jou. 
Pi^ he does not add dry goods to his line of plows." 

«*Pity tb»t some one who is strong enough does 
not give jan » plow line," she good naturedljr 
Kii}i«(i. "Won^r haw long he will be in townf ' 
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"Haven't heard him say, bulrantil he teaches all 
our merchants how to become wealthy, I suppose." 

The next afternoon, while Miss Hampton waa 
walking in the flower garden, Higglegag came along 
and stopped at the fence. 

"Looping up nature's exprdssions of sentiment, 
eh?" 

"Why, Mr. Higglegag, that is really a poetic 
idea," she replied. "One would hardly hare 
expected it from — " 

"A Chicago man," he suggested. 

"I didn't say that," she rejoined. 

"You are fond of flowers, undoubtedly." 

"Yes, successful flowers." 

They both laughed, and caught thrilling glimpses 
of each other's eyes. 

"How long do you expect to remain in town?" she 
asked. 

"I don't know, exactly. The honse^ owes me a 
vacation, and I have written demanding* it." 

"I did not think that Chicago men took vacations." 

"Yes, they do when they have been successfoL" 

"Won't you come in and sit down? Brother will 
be home pretty soon." 

He went in, but instead of sitting down strolled 
with her in the garden; and, although severftl houra 
passed before Hampton came, Higglegag waitad 
until ha did oome. In £aot, he stayed until i 
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supper. During the next few weeks the Chicago 
man called, in the sly opiuiDn of Hampton, with 
sentimental frequency. 

One evening while Higglegag and Miss Hampton 
were strolling along a quiet and perfumed street, 
where roses, heavy with richness, hung over the 
fences, the girl, with sudden and seemingly unpre- 
meditated change of subject, remarked: 

"It may be a painful memory, and perhaps I do 
wrong in speaking of it, but you have not told me 
anything of — of — that young lady." 

"Which young lady?" 

"Why, that Miss Dora Clyde. Don't you remem- 
ber speaking of her the first day I saw you?" 

"Oh, yes! that was all put up. I mean that it was 
a pretense." 

"I didn't think that you would be so deceitful." 

"Stood me in hand to practice a little deceit on, 
that occasion." They had reached Hampton's gate. 
"I didn't want to be whipped bj^the loveliest creat- 
ure I — ^Have I offended you?" 

She had quickly stepped inside and closed the 
gate, and had turned her back upon him. 

"I ask if I have offended you?" 

"Are all sharp biisiness men shrewd flatterers?" 
she asked. 

"Hang those formal expressions. Ella — By the 
way, Hampton, I — ^I — ^bmig itll was about to tell 
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yoiir tiBter that I loye her uid ask her to b* mj 
frife, but your sudden appearance — there she gOM 
Ella, come back. "Well, good-bye." 

He called again the next evening. 

"I ought not td let you come in," said Ella, irkam 
she met him at the door. 

"Why?" 

"Ton knowhpw you talked last night" 

*'Then you are not in sympathy mth what I said?" 

*'Not that, but I didn't want you to blah, it so 
ererybody could hear it" 

"Ella," taking har^hands. "I have been thinking 
over this affair, and although I lore yon devotedly, 
before we can become engaged I fear that the sao- 
lifioe I shall require of you will be too much for 
you." 

"Who said that we were to become engaged?" 
she asked. 

"Nobody; but you understand the situation, don't 
you?" 

"Yes." 

"And you will acknowledge that you love mef* 

"I cannof conceal it What is the saorifio*?" 

"I am sure you can not make it" 

"IfiB, I can. What is it?** 

"Ton must prosoifio— " 
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*^at when joa pass a woman yon will not look 

: to see how her dress hangs." 
They broke into a hearty laogh, and she playfully 
tesad his ears. 



Withered joe. 



Thebe was not a man in the Dry Fork neighbor* 
hood who was not afraid of old Sam Peters. The 
old fellow's looks were quite enough to frighten the 
timid, and his violent exclamations rarely'failed to 
make men of nerve feel ill at ease. Sam had killed 
several men. On one occasion, over at Slawson's^ 
bayou, he encountered'a desperate fellow from Texas. 
They at once recognized each other as rivals, and, 
upon a pretense of having had a former altercation, 
agreed to fight. The " time-honored " handkerchief 
method of combat was adopted; that is, each con- 
testant should take hold, with his teeth, of a corner 
of the same handkerchief, and then fall to work 
T!?ith bowie-knives. It may, without digression, be 
said that this plan of fighting, long since ruled out 
of the most polite circles of society, is rather dan- 
gerous. 

When a fellow named Collins had, witE"c5urteous 
accommodation, whetted the knives on his boot, 
the sad discovery was made that no one had a hand- 
kerchief. 

" This is a putty come-off," said Collins. " The 
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idee ut losin' all this jere enspiriten' 'citement jest 
on eroonnt ut a rag is a disgrace ter er civilized 
oTirmunity. Hoi' oil er minit, fellers, I've got er 
idee." 

He took off his wheat-straw hat, tore out the cali- 
co lining,' and, handing it to old Sam, remarked: 

" Thar's thenecessaiydbckyment.. The diffikilty 
is at a eend. Chaw yo' corners." 

The men took hold. The knives flashed. The 
man from Texas fell in a dying condition. Old Sam 
staggered away severely wounded, 

J|iere also livedrin the Dry Fork neighborhood a 
crippled boy named Withered Joe. He was of so 
little importanpr^ that scarcely any attention was 
paid to him. His only companion was a dog — a 
snaggle-tooth, wretched animal with one eye. The 
cripple would often take th& dc^ in his arms and 
mourn over him. One night two men were riding 
along a lonely road. "Hush I" said one of them, 
reining up his horse, " what curious noise is that?" 

" Come on," the other man replied. " It's only 
Withered Joe whimperin' over his dog down thar in 
the holler." ^ 

Old Sam's outrages became so numerous that the 
authorities decided to arrest him. The sheriff de- 
clared that it would retjuire twenty men. 

'^ It makes no difference," said the circuit judget^ 
"he must be arrested." 
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The sheriff summoned a posse. Old Sam^ vas 
easily found. He placed his badk against a tree, 
dre-vr his bo-vrie-kmfe, and said that he didn't feel 
like being arrested. 

"Ton wouldn't kill your friends, would you?" 
ihe sheriff asked. 

" Tes, I'd kill a lamb if it tried to arrest me. I 
wa'n't bo'n tef be tuck up like er stray boss." 

" Sam, the people want you." 

"Theykain't git me. Thar ain't none ut you 
that want to be kille^, I reckon." 

"No, b'l'evenot.'? 

"ilVaU, then, keep yo' distance." 

" The man who will rush on him shall be the 
next sheriff uv this county," exclainaed the leading 
oMoer. 

" Then why don't you do it, an' be re-elected?" 
some one rejoined. 

"Becaz," the sheriff replied, "I've got a wife an' 
ohillun dependin' on me." 

"Hello," said a fellow named Collins; "yonder 
comes Withered Joe, an' his snaggle-tooth dog ain't 
with him, nuther. That's strange. Eeckon he's 
come after ole Sam.'*~^ 

The men shouted, and old Sam, lifting his upper 
lip till a wolf -like smile showed beneath it, reached 
oat and dipped off a red-bud twig with his knife. 

Withered Joe approached. In his hand he oair<- 
zied a long knife. 
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"Hello, Joe," the sherifE called, "have you 
started out^ter cut a mess nv greens?" 

The cripple did not reply. His eyes, in a sort of 
dead set, were fixed on old Sam. He did not stop, 
but passed the circle of men. 

"Come back here, fool," cried the sheriff. 
" Come back, or he'll cut you in twoi" 

He did not stop. Old Sam gazed at him in angry 
astonishment. 

" Don't come nigh me, you dried-i^crab-apple. 
Don't come here, I tell you. I'll kill you like I 
Would a snake." 

The cripple walked straight ahead. Old Sam 
raised his knife. 

" One mo' step," he said. 

Another step. The knife came down, but the- 
cripple shrank^ or seemed to whither to one side; 
an\l then, with the quickness of a cat, he plunged 
the kuife in old Sam's hip. There arouse a shout 
The men rushed forward, seized old Sam, and 
bound him. 

" You are a man," said the sheriff, addressing 
the cripple. " Yo' great respeck fu£ the law shall 
be rewarded." 

" I ain't got no respeck fur ther law," rejoined 
the cripple, bursting into tears. " The feller killed 
my dog." vj-i; 

Two men were riding along a lonely xgad. 
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"Hush!" said one of them, reining up his horse. 
"jWhat curious noise is that?" 

" Come on," the other one replied, " It's only 
Whithered Joe whimperin' over the grave uv his 
dog down thar in the holler." 



IN THE CUMBERLAND 
MOUNTAINS. 



A FHYSioiAN told Tom Blake that he not only needed 
a change of Bcene, bnt that to regain his health 
he required absolute freedom from businee&L cares. 
"-J would advise you," said the doctor, *' to get on, a 
horse and ride away, no matter whither. Go to the 
]|biountainB — shun the merest suggestions of civili- 
zation, in. short, sleep out like a bear." 

Blake attempted to act upon this advice. He 
stuffed a few shirts into a pair of saddlebags, 
mounted a jolting horse and rode up into the 
grandeur of arugged mountain gorges. But to him 
the scenery imparted no thrill of admiration. His 
heart beat low, and his pulse quivered with a weak- 
ening flutter. The fox that in sudden alarm sprang 
across the pathwt^, the raccoon that, with awkward 
scramble, climbed a leaning tree, called not for a mo- 
mentajy quickening of his blood. He was passing 
through one of the most distressing of human trials. 
He had no disease ; every muscle was sound. Wbai, 
~ihen, was the trouble ? You shall know. 

18S 
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He lay at night in a bank o£ leaves. Now every, 
thing startled him. He trembled violently when 
the sun went down. Once he sprang, with a cry of 
alarm from his bed of leaves ; then he lay down again, 
ashamed. The horse had snorted. 

Farther and farther he went into the wildness of 
the mountains. One evening he came upon a nar- 
row road, and, following it for apme distance, saw a 
house. It was an old inn, with a suggestion of the 
brigand about it. He tied his horse to a fence 
made of poles ^nd went into the house. There he 
found a man with a parchment face and small, evil 
eyes, and a woman who, on the stage, could have 
appropriately taken the role of hag. ^ 

"Why, come in, sir, come in, said the man, 
getting up andi placing a chair for Blake. " Wife 
and I have been so lonesome for the last day or 
BO that we have been wishing somebody would come. 
Haven't we, Moll?" 

The woman removed a cob pipe frbm her mouth, 
drew the back of a skinny hand across her blue- 
looking lips, made a noise like the guttered croak 
of an old hen with the roup, and said, " Tes." 

" You'll of course sray all night with us ? " the 
man remarked. " We can't possibly allow you to 
go on, especially as we are going to have falling 
weather. Oh, when it comes to hospitality, ^ why 
you'll find it right here. I'll go out and put up 
your horse." 
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Blake entered no objectiona^^.i_His deplorable con- 
dition woald have forced him into a compliance 
■with almost any sort of a proposition. The man 
want out, put up the horse and soon returned with 
a log of wood. " The more fire we have the more 
cheerful it will be," he 'explained. " Out prospect- 
ing?" he asted. 

" No," Blake answered. 

"Don't live nowhere near here, I reckon? " 

" No." 

" How long do you expecfto remain in this part 
of the country?" , 

" I don't know." 

The old woman mumbled and then, with a grating 
croak, said: 

" He don't 'pear willin' to tell much about his- 
se'f. Some folks is mighty curl's thater way." 

" Never mind, Moll," the host quickly responded. 
" It ain't quite time for you to put in, except in the 
way of getting us a bite to eat." 

She arose, without replying, and began prepara- 
tions for supper. 

" It is a dull time of year with us," said the host. 
" It has been about two weeks since our last boarder 
left. But I reckon business will pearten up a j|.ittle 
when the fishing season opens." 

Blake paid no attention, except when some sharp 
and uneipected note in the old man's voice produced 
a tingling of the nerves. 
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Shortly after supper, Blake decl&tedliis teaditKras 
' to go to bed. He was shown into a sort p£ shed 
room, -separated by a thin partition from the room 
which he had just quitted. The old man placed a 
spluttering candle on-the hearth, and, expressing thq 
hope that his guest would pass a quiet and peaceful 
"night, withdrew. "" 

Blake lay unable to sleep. Once the spluttdlring 
candle caused him_to spring ^.up in bed. Suddenly 
his oars, extremely sensitive with his nervousneaB, 
caught the sounds of a whispered conyersation. 

" It won't do to shed blood," said the old man. 
"It~won't"do, for we made a mighty narrow escs|>e 
the last time. It's impossible to get blood stains 
out of thd) house." 

"I b'l'eve thein saddlebags air full uv money," 
the hag replied. 

" I don't jdoubt that and we've got to have it" 

"How air you goin' ter git it?" 

" Poison him. I wasn't a sort of doctor all these 
years for nothing," 

" Tou never was no doctor ter hurt" 

" But I'll be a doctor to-night to hurt" 

"How air you goin' ter pizen him? Thar ain't a 
speck uv pizen on the place." 

"Where is that morphine f 

" tJp thar in the bottle, but will that fix him?" 

"Tes, and in such a way that nobody will suspMi 
anythiq;«v!^' 



" How are you goin' ter do? Hold it under hia 
nose?" 

" Hold it under his foot I " the man contemptuously 
replied. " I am going to make him take it." 

"How?" 

"I'll fix it" 

" Then there ocoured a whispering of which Blske 
caught the following: 

" Think that's eniuff ? " the woman asked* 

" It's nearly half a teaspoonful. Enough to make 
five men sleep throughoufrs^emity." 

A moment later the host entered Blake's room. 
His manner was free from embarrassment. In one 
hand he held a glass containing water. 

" Stranger, I don't want to disturb you, but it 
occured to me just now that you looked as if you 
might be going to have a spell of sickness, so I 
thought I would bring you some medicine. I am 
wi^ipg to help a man but I don't want him to be 
sick on my hands. I am a doctor, but I don't pro- 
pose to keep a hospital." 

" Suppose I refuse to take the medicine?" 

" Then you'll put me to the trouble of pouring it 
down you, that's all. I am a mighty gentle sort of 
fellow as long as everything goes on all right, but if 
a hitch occurs, why I am as rough as a swamp oak." 

" Are you sure the medicine will not hurt me ? " 

"Hurt you! Why, it will do you good. Here, 
swallow it down." 
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Blake drank the contents of the glass. The host 
smiled, bowed and withdrew. Then there followed 
another whispered conversation. 

" Tuck it all right, did he? " 

" Like a lamb. He'll be all right in a half hour 
from now. " 

During fifteen or twenty minutes Blake lay quietly 
in bed. Then he got up, dressed himself noiselessly, 
arranged the bed covers to resemble the form of a 
man, took his saddlebags, stepped out at a back door, 
went to the stable, saddled his horse, mounted and 
rode up to a window and looked into the room which 
he had occupied. Cattle were tramping about the 
yard, and the noise made by the horse attracted no 
attention. He took a position so that he could, un- 
observed,- see all that passed within the room. The 
" doctor " and the old wofnan soon entered. They 
made no attempt to speak in low tones. 

" Whar is his saddlebags?" the woman asked. 

" Under his head, I reckon. Snatch off the covers. 
He won't wake up." 

The old woman pulled off the covers and uttered a 
cry of surprise. Blake tapped on the window glass. 

"Say, Dock," he called, "bring me the rest of 
that morphine. You see, I have been a morphine 
eater for a number of years, but am trying to quit 
Tour dose came in pretty handy, for I was in a bad 
fix. I am all right now, and am much obliged to 
you. Good night" 
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Less than a week from that time the " doctor " 
and his wife were in jail, charged with the murder 
of a traveler. They were hanged at Greeneville last 
September. 



THE WILDCAT CIRCUIT. 



Bane weeds grew about the only remaining church 
on Wildcat circuit, and over the door there grew a 
green saw-brier. Wild hogs slept in the old log house, 
and the screech-owl, with its nerve-startling tremuio^ 
roosted iisder the eaves. Conference after conference 
had attempted to reclaim the old church, for the 
vines of many fond memories were clinging about 
it, but each attempt was a failure. There had been 
a time when the glad shout of the regenerated and 
the thankful prayer of the sanctified called forth a 
hyinn, of joy from the devout congregation, but 
that time was long ago, for boys who had then, 
clinging to the skirts of their excited mothers, won- 
dered what the commotion meant, had become 
fathers. The religious system, and consequently 
the social complexion of the neighborhood had been 
changed by the war. The saintly brother, haFrassed 
by guerillas and robbed by/marauders that belonged 
to both urmies, moved away, many of them, and 
those who remained forgot their church relations 

and finally became rough sneerera at the creed o£ 

an 
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which thej had once been strong but gentle sap- 
porters; so, many years later, the nnconth men'X)£ 
the Wildcat circnit laoghed at the efforts of con- 
ference and actually mistreated the preaehers who 
came among them. 

Several weeks ago, a newly made preacher, con- 
cerning whom there had arisen considerable discus- 
sion relative to the circuit to which he should be 
sent, arose in conference and said: 

"Brethren, it appears that somebody eithe^ wants 
for himself or for a friend, every place that is sug- 
gested for me. Now, all I want is a chance to work. 
I am not looking out for a place where they feed a 
preacher on fried chicken and at night tumble him 
i^o a feather bed. I have gone into this preaching 
business with the expectation of having a pretty 
tough time, but I am prepared for it. I was grad- 
uated with honors from the College of Toughness, 
having been editor of a county paper during > a 
(campaign for sheriff. Now, brethren, I am very 
sorry to see that there should be any controversy 
on my accotint, and to show you that I shtdl be 
satisfied — ^yea, even pleased with any assignmenlr— 
I will announce my determination of re-establishing 
the Wildcat circuit" 

The young preachers, given to levity, began to 
laugh, but the older ones, several of whom had 
hoed the row of experience, shook tiieir heads 
gravely and were serious. 
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"Brother Gregory," said an old man, "do we 
understand you to mean that you will face a gang of 
mffians and attempt to plant the gospel in the soil 
where it once flourished but &om which it was 
violently torn up by the roots ? " v. 

"That is what I mean. These men may be 
ruffians, but they will not dare to use violence." 

"They may not use positive violence, Brother 
Gregory, but they know how to apply a thousand 
annoyances. They make a preacher ridiculous and 
then laugh at him. I went there some time agoi 
but I will never go iagain." 

A number of the< brethren strove to dissuade 
Brother Gregory from carrying out the plans of his 
rash determination, but the^jiext day, the hea^ strong 
evangelist set out on a journey to the Wildeat circuit. 
Without telling the object of his visit to the neighbor- 
hood, he engaged board at a house situated near the 
church, and, the next morning after his arrival, he 
gave himself over to the work of clearing away the 
weeds that grew about the sacred old pile of logs. 
He pulled down the green-brier that grew over the 
door, washed with soap-suds the inside of the house, 
and, after completing his work, announced to a 
number of curious spectators that there would be 
preaching the following Sunday. ^ 

When the time arrived the house was well filled 
with "sniokerers" and scoffers, but Brother Gregory 
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Btof^tedi up into the oab^slab pulpit and deole^ed 
that he had come to preach,, and that the privileg^flf 
of retiring was granted to anj^one who did not care 
to hear him. " I come as a friend to persuade, and 
not as an enemy to coerce," said he, " I haT;^ come 
here to join you in all your sympathies, in all your 
sport and pastime^." 

"Glad to hear that," oldr'Nick Daoy spoke up. 
" Might'ly pleased ter know that you air goin' tar 
jine us, an' as this is jest about our time ut day ter 
caper a little, w'y, you can fall in right at once." 

Benches had been removed from the center of the 
room, leaving an open space. Nick stepped into the 
"clearing," and, standing on Ms head, cracked his 
heels together, The congregation shouted ^th 
laughter. The preacher came down out of the pulpii^ 
stood on his head and cracked his heels toge^er. 
Old Nick got down on all fours, galloped about the 
open space and yelped like a dog. " Ounk, ounk, 
ounk! " he barked. 

The preacher got down on all his fours and gal- 
loped about with a high-keyed " ounk, ounk, ounkl " 

Old Nick lay down and grunted like a hog. So 
did Brother Gregory. The people exchanged many 
glances of amazement. 

"Say,""saidNick. 

"Well," the preacher answwed. ^^ 

"You air softer one of the boys, ain't youf " 
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" I told yoft- 1 had come tP joig, yow in your gparts 
and ^^stimea." " 

" I thought you come to preach." 

" Sq 1 did, but I do uot intend to preach until 
you are all ready to listen." 

" Do you reckon we need preachin' ter ao mighty 
bad?" 

" Not half so much so as do the people who livB 
in the towns ? " 

"Then why don't you ,gQ and preach to them?" 

" Because I do- not wish to destroy my natural 
manhood by talking to people whose eyery aim is to 
be unnatural." 

" How are you on the rassle? " ~" 

" I am not an expert at wrestling, but if the con- 
gregation so -v^ills it I will try you a few falls." 

The'co^ngregation, with a, yell, exprpssed an en- 
thusiastic willingness, The wrestling took place 
outside, as the puncheon floor was rather hard, Old 
Nick threw the preacher, but Brother Gregory, still 
willing to enter into the sywpatbies find tp take psrt 
in all the sports and pastimes, declared his readiness 
for another " flirt." The congregation cheered this 
evidenee of nerve, and the two men interlaced them- 
selves in a combination known as the "Alabsmq 
stitch." 

"Cut your capers," said old Niok, 

M Lee,d off with yow faiMjy etepe," 1^9 prtw^ei 
remwrked. ~ 
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This time Nick went down. " Throw off the tie," 
a juBtice of the peace ehotited. " Give us another 
fall." 

" No, let me make a suggestion," said Brother 
Gregory. " I have entered into your sympathies, 
now you enter mine; I have joined your sportsmnd 
pastimes, now you join mine." 

"That lin't no more than fair," old Nick 
exclaimed. 

" That's fair!" the congregation shouted. 

" W6ll, then, come inside now and listep quietly 
to what I have to say." 

They went in and sat down, and now a hush fell 
upon the crowd which, a few moments before, had 
been so noisy. "My dear friends," said the 
preacher, " I want to tell you of a man whose life 
was tender and beautiful, who shared the sorrow of 
all humanity. He poured faith and love into heaa;ts 
that were broken ; -he plucked the evil glitter from 
the eye of human wickedness, and in its place set 
the warm glow of trust and affection. Do you want 
to hear about this man?" 

"Yes, tell us!" the congregation shouted. 

Then the preacher, in words as simple as the 
prattled story of a child, told them of the Saviour of 
mankind. It was a story that many of them had 
heard and forgotten, and the recollection came back 
to them like a warm whisper of love. When the 
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story •^^asi^finished, when a hymn had been snng, 
the people silenlily dispersed. The next day a hun- 
dred axes rang in the woods. The men were get- 
ting out logs to be used in the construction o£ a new 
church. 



OLD BILL'S RECITAL. 



When Bill Hempsey married Tal HarTfell there 
was great surprise in the Nubbin ridge neighbor- 
hood. Bill was worthy of respect and was respected ; 
he was worthy of confidence and had been entrusted 
with a county oflBLce, yet when he married Tal Har- 
well xhere was heard, at every turn, murmurs of 
astonishment. Tal was a beautiful girl, and was 
much younger than Bill ; her form, untrained by 
any art, but with woods-like wildness of develop- 
ment, was of exquisite grace, and her hair was of 
gentle waviness, like the ripples of a sun-ray catch- 
ing rivulet. Handsome young fellows, Ned Eoy- 
ston, whose bottom field of corn is this year the 
finest in the neighborhood, and Phil Hightower, 
who has just built a new, double log-house, chinked 
and daubed, paid devoted court to the beauty, but 
when old Bill came along — old Bill with a scar 
over one eye where a steer kicked him years ago — 
and asked her to marry him, she shook off the mis- 

oUsvous airs of the beauty, took up th« oerious 

sax 
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expression of a thoughtful woman and consented 
without a moment's hesitation. ' 

Bill owned a little old log-house, stuck up on the 
side of a hill, and thougl:t viewed from the county 
road it might have seemed a dreary place, yet stand- 
ing in the back door, Bill could look down and see 
wild plum bushes bending over the crystal water of 
the creek — could see a wild meadow far down the 
stream and could hear the song of the rain-crow. 

Several years^ passed. The gossips reluctantly 
agreed th^t Bill and his wife were happy, that is, 
reasonably happy, for the gossips never submit to a 
complete surrender. One day while Bill was away 
from home Ned Boyston came to the house. Tal 
came in when she heard footsteps, and upon seeing 
the visitor stood wiping her hands on her apron. 
She had been washing and a babble of suds on her 
hair, catching a ray 6f light, flashed like a dia- 
mond. 

" You've about forgot me, hain't you Tal — ^Miz 
Hempsey?" 

"No;t how could I forget you when I see you at 
church nearly every Sunday? Sit down." 

" Tes, you see me," Ned replied, seating himself, 
" but as you never speak to me I 'lowed that you 
had dun fergot me." 

" I never forget a friend." 

"Much obleeged. You lo^ tired; sit down 
your^e't" 
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She Bat down; Ned coutinaed: 

"You do a good deal of hard work, don't you?" 

" No more than any other woman, I reckon." 

"Ton do more than I'd let my wife do." 

" Yes, all men talk that way before they are mar- 
ried." 

" And ^ome of them mean what they say, Tal — 
or Miz Hemplsey." 

" But the majority of them do not." 

"I know one that does. Tal,^ if you had married 
me you never would had to work none." 
'^ " You let your mother work." 

" Yes, but I wouldn't let you work. I wish you 
had married me, Tal, for I ain't been happy a single 
hour sence you told me that you wouldn't, not a 
single one. I uster be fonder of persimmon pud- 
din' than anybody, but I ain't oat narry one sence 
you 'lowed that you wouldn't marry me. Tell me, 
Tal, air you happy?" 

" Happy as most women, I reckon." 

"But most women ain't happy." 

" Mebby not" 

A short silence followed; Ned twisted his hat 
round and round. Tal wiped her hands on her 
apron. 

"Tal — ^you don't care if I call you Tal, do you? " 

" No, I am not particular." 

"But you wouldn't let everybody call you by your 
first name, would yon?" 
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" TaL" 

"Well." 

" Do you know what Fve been thinkin' about ever 
senfie I saw you at meetin' last Sunday ? " 

" How am I tp know what you've been thinkia' 
about? Hardly know sopetimep what Tm thinkin' 
about myse't" ^ 

" Would you like to know what I've been thinkin' 
about, Tal?" 

She sat twistiug her apron; a cat pxirred about 
the legs of her chair. A chicken, singing the lazy 
song of " laying time," hopped up'into the doorway. 
"Shoo!" she cri^d. "The chickens are about to 
take the place." 

" But that aia't got nothin' to do with what I've 
been thinkin' nor about you wantin' to know it Do 
you wanter know?" _ 

"You may tell me if want ta" 

"Sho' nuff?" 

"Yes, if it ain't bad." 

" Oh,,- it ain't bad." He untwisted hia hat, 
straighxened it out by pulling it down on his 
head, took it off, and, beginning to twist it again, 
said: 

" I've bee4i thinkin' that you wa'n't happy livin* 
with a man that don't 'preoiate you— hold on now, 
let ma get through." She had moved impatiently. 
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*'Mem that don't 'predate you; and I've been 
ibinkin' that I would come over here and — and ask 
you to run away with me. Wait, Tal — please wait." 
She had sprung tq her feet. " Just listen to me a 
minit. Folks uster think you was happy, but they 
know you ain't now. Tal, please wait a minute. 
Tal, for God's sake let me explain myself. Say, 
wait just a minute. You won't tell Bill, will you ? 
Oh, you won't do that, I know. We understand each 
other, Tal, don't we ? You understand all my f oolin' 
and skylarkin', don't you? Tal, oh, JTat— " She 
jvas hastening down the slope toward the wild plum 
bushes. "Don't say anything," he shouted. "Don't, 
for if vou do there'll be trouble." 

"What's the matter, little giri?" Bill asked that 
evening as he was eating his supper. 

"Nothin'." 

" You don't 'pear to be as^bright as usual." 

"I thought I was." 

" But you ain't. Thar's some new calico in my 
saddlebags thafll make you as putty a dress as you 
ever seed^ Got red aild yaller spots on it that 
shines like a sunflower. Look here, little gal, t|iar's 
somethin' the matter with you and you needn't say 
thar ain't. Oome here now." He shoved his chair 
back from the table and took her upon his lap. 
" You know thar's somethin' wrong, now, and you 
air jest tryin' to fool me. I haven't done nothin' 
-to hvat yova feelia'a have i?'' 
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"No." 

"Then what is the matter? Oh, don't cry that 
way." She sobbed on his shoulder. " You'll make 
me think that I ain't the right sort of husband if 
yon keep on. Mebbe I ain't too. I'm gittin' old 
and grizzly, and I ain't good-lookin' nohow, while 
you 'pear to git puttier and puttier every day." 

"Bill," she said, putting her arms around his 
nffck, " you mustn't talk— you mustn't think that 
way. Tou are the best man that ever lived, iand if 
you'll promise not to git mad I'll tell you what 
ails me." 

"Why, law me, child, I couldn't git mad if I 
wanted to." 

She told him ; he sat for a few moments in a 
silence of deep meditation, and theuf with a bright- 
ening countenance, said : 

" Why, that ain't nothin' to git mad about, child. 
It's all right ; and let me tell you that any man after 
seein' you a few times is bound to love you and I 
reckon he would be willin' to run away with you. 
Why, bless my life, I'd run away with you in a 
minit, er haw, haw ! No, indeed, honey, you kain't 
blame the fellet for that." 

"And ypu won't say anything to him about it ?" 

"Law me, child, I'll never mention it to him ; 
never in the world, so don't give yourself no nn* 
easiness about that." 
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A chilling rain was falling. Several men, inolad- 
ing Ned Hojston, were sitting in Bob Talbot's 
store. 

"Yander comes Bill Hempsej," said Talbot, look- 
ing out. Ned Boyston moved nneasily in bis cbaii*. 

"Helloa, men ! " Bill shouted, as he stepped up 
into the door and began to stamp the mud off his 
feet. "Sorter saft outside. Hi, Bob ; glad to see 
you loofcin' so well. Hi, Ned, and hi, a^l hands," - 

" We're always glad to see you, Bill," Ned spoke 
up, " fur we know that you alius fetch good humor 
along with you. Don't make no diffunce how rainy 
or how dry — no diffunce whether the corn's clean or 
in the grass, you air alius the same." 

"Glad you think so, Ned." 

" We all jine hip in thinkin' so," said Talbot. 

" Much obleeged." He stood leaning against the 
counter, and, moving his hand carelessly, touched a 
rusty cheese-knife. " Bob, what do you keep^ich a 
onery-lookin' knife as this, for ?" 

"Sharp enough to cut cheese with, I reckon," 
Bob answered. I 

"Yes, bub that's about all. Han'd me that whet- 
tock over thar and let me whet the point. Blamed 
if I haven't got to be doin' somethin' all the time. 
Wall, fellers, I seed suthin' 'tother week wl\iie I 
was down in Knoxville that laid ove^ anything I 
ever did see before. I went io a theaire. Ever at 
one, Ned?" 
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"No, don't b'lieve I was." 

"Wall, now, if jou've evei* been at one you'd 
know it," Bill replied, industriously whetting the 
point of the knife. " Why, it knocks a school ex- 
hibition sillier than a scorched pup. I never did 
see sich a show." 

"Any bosses in it ?" Bob Talbot asked. 

"Oh, no, it all tuck place in a house. I'll tell 
you how it was, " (s^ll whetidp^ the knife). " It was 
playin',-r©gulaf pertendlike, but it looked mighty 
natral. It 'pears that a ruther old feller had mar" _ 
ried a ruther.yoiing gal " (he put the whetstone on 
the counter) ; " a powerful putty gal, toor Wall, one 
time when the old feller wa'n t about the house, a 
young chap that had wantedr to marry her a good 
while befg^he come in and got to talkin' to her 
and the upshot was that he wantod her to run away 
with him." 

"No," said Bob Talbot, 

" Yes, sir," continued old Bill, " wanted her to run 
smack smooth away with him. Wall, she told her 
.husband, but he sorter laughed, he did, and 'lowed 
that he-didn't blame the feller much. But the fun 
come after this. The old feller — stand up here, 
Ned, and let me show you. Hang it, stand up; 
don't pull back like a sliyin' hoss. The old feller 
got him a knife 'bout like this, and he went into a. 
room whar the young feller was. Now, you Btaad 
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T^bt thar. He walks in this way, and neithei: one 
of them says a word, but stood and looked at each, 
other 'bout like we are doin', but all at once the old 
feller lifts up the knife this way and — thar, you 
damned scoundrel! " 

He plunged the knife into Ned Eoyston's breast 
— ^buried the blade in tha_fellow's bosom, and,~as he 
pulled it out, while Boyston lay on the floor, dead, he 
turned to his terror-stricken friends, and exclaimed: 

" He wanted my wife to run away with him, boys! 
If you wanter hang me, I'll tie the rope. You 
don'it Then good-bye, and God bless you." 



FIYE TEARS. 



CHAPTER L 



" Yox; are a pretty looking thing to talk about 
marrying, Charles. Oh, you are a fine specimen of 
matrimonial achievement. Marry my daughter! 
Why, both of, you would starve in less than a year. 
You are eighteen years old and able to support a 
wife, eh? Eighteen years old, indeed. Why, sir, 
when I was of that age I no more thought of marry- 
ing than I thought of swallowing a tenpenny nail." 

"It was probably because you had never loved 
any one," the young fellow replied, looking down 
with an embarrassed air. 

" LovedLany one!" The old gentleman blew his 
nose. " Loved any one at eighteen? Why, sir, if 
my father had awakened in the middle of the night 
and the belief that I was in love with some one had 
entered his mind he would have hopped out of bed, 
seized a board and fanned me until I would have 
thought the tenth of January was the Fourth of 
July. Loved any one! Why don't you call up the 
dogs and go out and catch some rabbits? Is that 
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yoxa top string hanging ont of joarpoeket? 'Only 
your handkerchief? Excuse me. My eyesight a 
not so good as it used to be, but my judgment i& a 
thundering sight better. Love at eighteen ? Charles, 
of course you are always welcome at my house, ani 
I don*1n=want to hurry you off, but, confound it, go 
home." • 

•^Then you say I shall not marry Ermance ? " 

" Not at the present wpting, whose few lines may 
.fipd you enjoying the same blessi^j Charles. I don't 
know what may occur in the future, but I am pretty 
sure of what is happening now." 

" Will you let us be engaged, then? " 

" Oh, yes, be engaged as much as you please." 

"May heaven bless you, sir." 

"Now, here, young man, you are not on the 
stage. The fellow who used to be so good at say- 
ing ' May heaven bless you, sir,' is now Working on 
a flatboat." 

" But I desire to thank you for your great kind- 
ness." ^ 

"Yes, that's all right." 

"Ermance and I can see each other daily?" 

" Well, hardly. Tou must understand now that I 
want no love making 'round here. I have a touoh 
of rheumatism and can't stand it. I am somewhat 
peculiar about my own affairs, for which eccentricity 
I hope to be p&rdoned. Ir you agree to go away 



and remain five years, why, at the end of that time 
you may come back and marry the girl. Do you 
agree ?" 

" I suppose I must." 

" Well, run along then." 

" I don't like for you to talk to me as though I 
were a child," 

"As though you were a child, eh? Well, run 
along, now. Ermance is out in the garden some- 
where giggling. Find her, plight your troth and 
hurry away. At the end of five years come back. 
Eather severej^ probably, but it is the best trade we 
can make under the circumstances. Don't look 
exactly right to deal thus in connubial futures — 
there, now, don't blubber. Why, you are swelling 
up like a toad. Shut the door. That's right: 
run along." 

The above conversation occurred between Colonel 
Epimenides Harleyman, a well-kncwn planter and 
ex-member of the Arkansas senate, and young 
Charles Wexallj son of a neighboring clergyman. 
Ermance, the young lady in question, was a half 
frolicsome,, half sedate girl. Strange as it may 
seem, she was not beautiful. She had a thick mass 
of yellow hair, so luxuriant that her father often 
referred to her head as a patch of jute. She was a 
sudden kind of girl. Sudden in all of her movements ; 
■udden in her exclamations. Tl^re seemad to be 
notking premeditated about bar. 
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OHAPTEB IL 

If the Bound of footsteps could convey an im- 
pression of sorrow, any one hearing Charles as he 
slowly strode along the garden walk must have 
thought that he was on his way to peer under the 
rose bush where his last hope was burled.. Turning 
a clump of lilac bushes, he saw Ermance swinging 
on the limb of an apple tree. Springing lightly to 
the ground, she ran to meet him. 
. " Oh, you look so sad!" she exclaimed. 

" Ermance, I am sad." 

"What did pa say? I've caught a beau," she 
broke off, plucking a dead branch of rose bush from 
her skirt. 

"What didn't he say? He said everything dis- 
couraging. Se said that if we want to marr^ each 
other we must part for five years." 

"Five years!" she exclaimed, opening her. eyes. 

" Tes«^five years," he repeated sorrowfully. 

" But how can we part for five years if we are 
always together. There's a measuring worm on 
your sleeve. Oh, you are going to get a new 
coat" " 

*' Ermance, this is serious. Of course we oan't 
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part if we are always together, bnt we shall not be 
together. He says that I must go away." 

"Go away! He was joking. Oh, your hat is all 
covered with spider-webs. Yon mast have been up 
in the garret." 

" I am going away, Ermance, and have come to 
tell you good-bye," he said, drawing her to him. 
" Will you love me all these years ?" Her head 
sank on his breast. " After all, we are but children. 
At the end of five years I will come back and claim 
you. Good-bye." He kissed her. 

"Sayt" exclaimed the colonel. The lovers 
started. " I forgot to insert- a very necessary 
clause. You are notlo write to each other. There, 
that's enough. I've got a touch of rheumatism, 
understand. Good-bye, Charles." 

" I am not gone yet, sir." 

" Shut the garden gate as you go out, Charles." 

" I tell you that I am not gone." 

" Take care of yourself." The young man turned 
away, and the colonel continued: "Never fear, she'll 
be true to you." 

" God bless you, sir." 

" Never aiind. The fellow who used to say that 
so well fell out of the stable-loft and killed himself. 
Ermance,doa't blubber. B^iember my rheumatism." 
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CHAPTEB in. 

Five years do not elapse every day, but they 
elapse every five years. A long dreary time to auxioTt^; 
and waiting hearts, if they be anxious and waitii^; 
but anxiety has been known to wear away and 
what was once painful waiting sometimes becomes a 
condition of easy endurance. Oharles returned. He 
had seen much o£ the world and had colledted a few 
dollars. 

"So you have a lover at home, eh?" a miner had 
said to him. 

" Yes, a sort of lovgr,'' he replied. " A good 
enough country girl, easily surprised and somewhat' 
verdant. I used to think a great deal of her, but T 
was a boy, you know." 

"Your old lover will soon be home, won't he, 
Ermanoe?" a young lady asked of the girl whose 
head resembled a patch of jute. 

" I suppose so, but why do you refer tb him as 
my lover?" 

" Why, I though^ that you were engaged!" 

"Oh, we were, in a childish sort of way, but I 
have put that all aside. Father had more sense than 
both of us." 
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Oharles did not rush over to the colonePs immedi- 
atejy after returning. ]Ejrmance, when she heard 
that he had[ returned, went away on a Tisit. The 
young man felt ashamed of himself. He knew not 
what excuse to make, but one day, grasping all the 
courage within reach, he went over to the colonel's, 
wonderin g as he went how he could have been so 
foolish years ago. _ 

"Why, my dear sir!" exclaimed the colonel, "I 
am glad to-see you. You've got enough beaj d to 
disguise an brdinary man, but you are not ordinary. 
Little above f^ir to middlin', as the"cotton men say." 

"I am glad to see you again, colonel. Hpw'e 
your rlieumatism ? " 

" It got well immediately after that^arden scene." 

" Foolish children," replied Charles. 

"Well, I should say so," replied the colonel. 

" How is, er — Miss Harleyman." 

" Quite well, I bielieve. She went over to Bal- 
aton's a few days ago. I sent the buggy after her 
this morning. I hear her now. Yes, my rheumatism 
is alLright. First rate, for — Ermance, here a minute. 
Do you know this gentleman?" 

" I think BO," replied the young lady, advancing 
without embarrassment, and extending her hand.* 
» How is your health, Mr. Wexall ? " 

" Never better, thank you." 

•* Well," said the colonel, " you must exoase me, 
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as I hare business out on the farm. Ermanoe,'^ui 
friend must stay to dinner." 

An awkward silence followed. Charles knew not 
what to say nor how to say-it; Ermanee was embar> 
rassed because she knew not how to express tha 
nothing which she had to say.' 

"Have yon been at home all the time since I saw 
you last?" pharlps asked, "after making several 
efforts to break the silence. _ 

■ "Oh, no ; I spent three years at a seminary." 

"Enjoyed yourself pretty well, I suppose ?" 

"Very much; I soon became interested in my 
studies." 

Another embarrassing silence. "Ermance^ — I 
suppose I may call you by that — " 

"Of course. We were children together," 

"So we were, and foolish children, too, doubtless.^' 

"Yes," she replied, without hesitation. "Father 
was wiser than we." ^ 

The situation was ncflonger awkward. 

"I thought I loved you, Ermanee." 

"And I thought that I loved you." 

"Childish fancy. Tou don't know what a heavy 
weight you have lifted from my mind. I don't love 
you." , / 

"Charles," she replied, her eyes shining with fer- 
vent light, "you make me happy. I have long 
regretted our engageinent, and to know that a par- 
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feet understanding is painless to yon, thrills me. 
Let us be friends. Here's father." 

"Ah, hah!" said the old gentleman. "Found that 
some one else had attended to my business. Are 
you folks still engaged?" 

"No," replied Charles. "We are friends but not 
lovers." 

"Ah, hah!" said the old man, "suppose I had 
allowed you to marry? Don't you see that a man 
sometimes has more sense than a\boy. Now, you 
and Ermance are friends. If you had married five 
years ago, you would now, in all probability, be 
enemies. Well, Charles, you need feel no hesitancy 
in remaining to dinner. We generally have some- 
thing lying around, and you may come over and eat 
when you feel like it. Why, Ermance, I never saw 
you so happy." 



CHAPTER IV. 

Neighboelt visits were kept up between th& Har- 
leymans and'^Wexalls. Charles and Ermance rarely 
referred "to their childish, freak of affection, and 
when they did so, it was merely to congratulate 
themselves. "How many marriages residt in dis- 
aster," said>Charles, one evening as he and Ermanc9 
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walked^ in the garden. "Five yeaM ago 1 tliouglit 
that your father was the cruelest of men ; now I 
think he is one of the wisest." 

"Yes, he is undoubtedly- a man of fine sense." 

"Did he ever say anything, during my absencs, 
to dissuade you from "our purpose?" ^ 

"No, he always spoke in a way directly opposite. 
Often, at nighty when B went into the library to 
attend upon his wants — an office which none but I 
could discharge, he would stroke my hair whilerl 
sat on the foot-stool, and tell me of the duties of-s" 
wife— how I should always love you, and how noble 
you were. He never made fun of me, and at first, 
when I used to sit alone, and — and — ^weep, he would 
come to me and tell me how I was loved, and how 
happy I, should be for having won a heart so-^so — 
unchangeable." ^^__ 

" Ermance, this is the spot where wa stood fire 
-years ago," 

" Yes. How chill the air is." 

"I think there will be frost to-night," hereplied. 
" By the way, my dear friend, I am going back to 
the mines. I long to meet those strong and simple 
fellows. I have become strangely attached to 
them." 

" When are you going?" 

" To-morrow." 

" Then I know there will be frost to-night" 
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fie efttight her in his anns. The yellow hair foil 
over his shoulder. " Angel, I can not help lovi«g 
you. I have struggled but in vain. Let us go to 
your father." 



CHAPTEE V. 

•* Come in," said the old gentleman, looking up 
from a_ mass of papers. " I tell you, Charles, to 
make anything out of this cotton business requires 
close figuring. I ought to have made $12,000 last 
year, but I didn't-^oung man, let me tell you that I 
didn't." 

" How mtich did you make?" 

" Only $11,800, Charles. Bad crop year. Sit 
down, both of you. Tou remind me of pictures 
hung in front of a museum." 

"Colonel, I have decided to go back to the 
mines." 

"Yes,-well, of course. When a man once forms a 
liking^ for that kind of life, it is almost impossible to 
break him of it. Tes, of course." 

"But if he were to remain away five years the at- 
iachment would be broken, wouldn't it father?" 
asked Ermance, looking slyly at Oharles.^^ 

"Well, dog my oats, I don't know," replied the 
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old gentleman, shoving back Jiis chair. " It would 
seem so though, eh ? Well, blow me up. What 
put the five years proposition into your head, girl?" 

" Nothing, only I thought that — that — ^" 

" Look here, is that the way for friends to do? 
Put their arms around each other? Well, dog my 
eats if she hasn't got her jute patch all over his face. 
Let me get out of here before I have rheumatism so 
bad I can't hobble." 

" Wait, colonel. We are engaged again. It was 
impossible for us not to love — ^" 
^. " We couldn^t help it, father." 

" And," continued Charles, " we have decided to 
marry at once." 

" Of course," said the old gentleman, wiping his 
eyes. " Of course. Bad cbtto)i year, Oharles — c^ 
course — well, dog my catsl " 



A STRANGE EXPERIENCE. 



CHAPTER I. 



Mt name — is not Nerval, nor have I ever in 
any way been associated with the Grampian hills — 
but my name is Oscar Hockersmith. Ton will at 
once perceive that there is nothing in such a name, 
but if any man has ever passed through an expe- 
rience similar to the one which I am going to 
relate, he would do me a great kindness by at 
once communicating with me. 

One day I arrived at, Cregmore — a little old 
town on the upper Arkansas river. Ju^t after I 
had eaten breakfast at a hotel, the proprietor of 
the house came to me and said that as I had no 
baggage I would be compelled to pay in advance. 

"Baggage, indeed!" I exclaimed. "Have my 
trunk sent up, if you please." 

" You brought no baggage, sir." 

" Then it has not arrived. It will soon be 
here, for I am sure it arrived. I 3aw it delivered 
to an expressman at the railroad station. I. have 
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no money with me. I hope that you apprsciate 
my position, sir." 

He doubtfully shook his head and walked away, 
Thie annoyed me not a little, and I wondered if 
the fellow who had taken my trunk had run away 
with it. I had no check, and I knew that I might 
have trouble in recovering my property^ Just as 
I turned to go out, an old gentlema^ whom I 
suddenly encountered, threw up his hands and 
exclaimed: 

"My God I" 

"What is the matter?" , - 

" Oh, sir, if I did not know that my son Norval 
was dead, I would think you were he. He was 
killed in the ariny." 

He regarded me closely, and in a quieter tone 
dontinuSd: 

" I have never before seen such a resemblanofl. 
Same eyes, nose,' mouth — everything. Will you 
please do an old man a favor?" 

I replied that I would favor Mm in any pos- 
sible way. 

"Then come with me to my house. I-waai 
my wife to see you." 

I told him of the perplexing situation in whioh 
I was placed. 

"Here, Mr. Bunch!" he exclaimed, calling the 
proprietor. " Iiook at tbis man. Doesn't he look 
exactly likd my son Norval? " 
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" Extotly, only lie is much older." 

"Tea; but youTmuBt remember that it is mora 
thajL twenty years since Nerval ■went into the 
army. He was killed at Antietam. I want you 
to go home with me. I will stand good for your 
bUl." 

"I feel under many \ obligations to you, old 
gentleman, for I am really in an embarrassing 
position. I fear that fellow has stolen my trunk; 
but if you will ga.^th me to the town officer I 
will afterward go with you." 

He agreed, and we 'IStilled upon the town mar- 
shal, who, after listening to my statement, looked 
at me suspiciously, and said: 

" You didn't come in on any strain." 

" But, sir, I know I did^ I delivered my truiik 
to a tall_negro who walked with a limp, and who, 
if I remember correctly, had an impediment in 
his speech. Th&-4runk — and I would know it 
among a thousand — is a large one, covered with 
black leather." 

" Lo§k here," said the officer, " you came up on a 
boat, for I saw you when you got off; besides, you 
could not h«ve come by rail, for as there are several 
wash-outs above and below here, there has not been 
a train in for two days."„. 

This statement was instdting, yet I ^niggled to 
conceal my resentment. Police officers in ■mall 
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jkayms are generally narrovr-minded, dogmatic men, 
and I cared not to dispute him farther than to reaf- 
firm that I came in on the morning train. Then 
turning to the old gentleman whose name I had 
learned was Metford, I announced my readinesa to 
accompany him. He had been so absorbed in the 
contemplation of the resemblance between his son 
and myself, that he had paid.but little attention to 
the disparity of statements concerning the maniler 
of my arrival. 

Mv, Metford lived in an attractive old place, not 
far from the river. When we entered the gate, a 
woman came out on the veranda and in a moment, 
after seeing me, clasped her hands and leaned 
against g post. As we approached, she uttered a 
shriek and sprang toward me. The old gentleman, 
gently taking hold of her, said: 

" Come, Mary, don't give way to your feelings. 
This is — you have not told me your name, sir. Ah, 
yes," when I had told him, "this is Mr. Oscar 
Hockersmith. I wanted you to see him on account 
of the perfect likeness he bears to NorvaL Come 
in, sir," he continued, leading the way. We entered 
a comfortably furnished room. The old lady could 
not keep her eyes ofE me. 

" Poor Norval," she repeated over and over again. 
" poor child. Oh, sir, if I did not know that he 
vraa killed — oh, sir, are you not indeed he ?" 
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"Be quiet, Mary," said the old gentleman. 
" Don't be excited. Let us make it pleasant here 
for Mr. Eockersmitb, and perhaps he will remain 
several days with us. Tell us something about 
yourself, Mr. Hockersmith." 

" I was born in Eichmond, Va." I replied, " and 
my parents died when I was quite young. I went 
into the army and was wounded by a piece of shell 
at Shiloh. After the war I went home, but found 
that the uncle with whom I had lived, was reduced 
almost to a penniless condition. He did not long 
survive, and there being nothing in Bichmond to 
bind me to the place, I wandered away and have 
never returned. I have come to this state to look 
after the land interest of a corporation, and*, as soon 
as my business is completed, I shall go back to St. 
Louis." 

~" Until then," said Mrs. Metford, "you must 
remain at oar house. Although I know that you 
are not our~son, yet to see you — " Here the poor 
woman complgtaly broke down. 

" Mary," said the old gentleman, approaching her 
and stroking her hair, " don't give way to your feel- 
ing. I would not have nrged him, to come, but I 
knew that if I didn't you would never forgive me. 
Don't give way, now." 

She became calm, but every time she looked at 
me I conld see her lip quiver. "What a pity that 
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I am not yoar-son," I mused. "Anj] man, eTen 
aside from natural affection, would feel proud of 
such a mother." I thought of tlio dead eon and of 
what a splendid home his death had made cheerless, 
and I almost wished that I had told the old couple 
that I was really their NorvaL" 

After dinner we were sitting in the parlor wheu 
there came a loud knock at the front door. Mr. 
Metford, who answered the summons, soon returned 
accompanied by the town marshal. Approaching 
me, and placing his ungentle hand on my shoulder, 
the marshal said: 
" I want youi" -^-^ 
" Want me?" I asked in sorpriae. 
" Yes, I want you." — 
" What right have you to want me?" 
He took out a paper and handed it to m& It was 
a warrant arresting me on a charge of wilfully and 
maliciously deceiving the people of Cregmore. It 
was useless to resist, and although the old gentle, 
man and his wife protested against such an indignity 
beings imposed on a guest of their house, yet by the 
fMlinglesB ruffian I was led away and lodged in jaiL 
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CHAPTER H 

The next day I was arraigned before a jtistiee of 
the peace, who requested tae to make a brief state- 
ment as Ho how I came to town. I did so, telling 
him to the best of my recollection. I told him 
about losing my trunk, and I ventured to take to 
iask a village that . would stubbornly shut its eyes 
and allow the perpetration of such outrages. The 
town marshal swore that I did not come by rail, that 
no train had come in since two dayaJbefore; that I 
had come on a steamboat, the " Farmer Boy," and 
that I had no trunk. The captain of the " Farmer 
Boy," a very gentlemanly looking fellow, arose and 
astonished me with the following statement: 

"Just before, leaving Little Bock, day before yes- 
terday, this man, who calls himself Hockersmith, 
came to me and said that he would like to go up the 
river as far as Gregmore; that he was employed by 
a St. Louis land corporation, and that as his bag- 
gage had somehow failed io arrive he was without 
money, but that if I would let him come up, as a 
deck passenger he wjiuld, upon reaching this place, 
get the money from a friend and pay me. It's only 
a small amount, imd I shouldn't have mentioned it 
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bat for the fact that the marshal came down and 
asked me about the strange fellow." 

" What have you to say concerning these state- 
ments ? ' ' asked the justice, 

" Nothing, only that they are not true," I replied. 
" As I tell you, I came here by rail, arriving yester- 
day morning." 

" But no train arrived yesterday morning." 

Then I became indignant " All right, have it 
your own way," said I. " One man can not stand 
np against so many. If I deserve punishment, fine 
me, and I will go on the rock pile or the convict 
farm and work it out." 

■^ " I don't exactly see how you have violated the 
law," replied the magistrate, looking at me with 
almost an expression of pity. " Tou have not ob-' 
tained money by false pretenses." 

" So far as his passage is concerned" remarked 
the steamboat man, "I am not anxious. I wouldn't 
have him punished for that." 

The town marshal shifted and twisted himself 
about in bis chair. I could see that he did not like 
the change which had come over the court 

" Tour honof," said he "this man also made false 
statements to Mr. Bunch, proprietor of the hotel. 
He obtained board under false pretenses." 

I understood him. He would urge charges against 
me merely to defend his own position. 
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"Judge," said a voice that I knew. Looking 
round, I saw Mr. Metford. Everyone /waited for 
him ta speak. " I met Mr. Hockersmith at the 
hotel yesterday^moming. On account of the won- 
derful resemblance which he bears to my son 
Norval— " 

"Yes," replied the judge. " Poor Norval, I saw 
him buried." 

" On account of that resemblance," continued Mr. 
Metford, " I invited Mr. Hockersmith to accompany 
me home. He explained his embarrassment, and I 
told Mr. Bunch that I would stand good for the bill. 
So, that diarge is wiped out." 

"That's all very well, gentlemen," exclaimed the 
town marshal, " but we can't allow fellows to come 
in this way. I believe that a man should be puni- 
ished for lying just the same as he ought to be for 
stealing. That's my ticket." 

"I am glad to hear you speak so courageously," 
rejoinesd Mr. Metford. " Tou borrowed $10 of me 
about two months ago, and vowed that you would 
return the money within a week. Yet, you have 
failed to keep your promise. Yes, it is a very good 
idea to" punish men for- lying, and now since i^ 
have reminded me of your untruthfulness, I think it 
would be well to act upon your conception of justice. 
Your honor, make me out a warrant of arrest, 
please." 
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Var s Mue the marsbal knew not viiwk to fl^^. ffis 
face grev red. " Ton all know me," h0 replied. 
" I am not a stranger. I didn't come t«^e and try 
to beat any of yon. I'll pay the $10; don't fret 
abontthat. I don't think it is right to hop on a 
man that's trying to protect the community against 
frand. ^Te got nothing against this fellow, end 
am willing to see him turned loose." 

Ml am glad to hear you say so," said Mr. Met- 
ford. "Ton needn't make out the warrant, judge. 
"^Well, Mr. Hockersmith," turnings to me, " as there 
is nothing against you here, yen will please accom< 
pany me home." 

When we went to the house Mrs. Metford's lip 
trembled. These ojd people would not hear to my 
leaving them, so I remained all night. The-next 
morning I awoke with a burning fever. Then I 
went into a state of delirium and for several weeks " 
knew nothing. When t regttined consciousness, my 
mind was so confused that I could not think 1 
knew that I talked incoherently, therefore I said but 
little. 

One day while I was sitting in my room, a man 
was shown up by one of the servants. Mr. and Mrs. 
Metford wpre away from home^ having gone over to 
a neighbor's house. " 

"Don't you know me?" said the man, 

"I don't think that I ever saw youbefore^" I 
replied. 
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He looked at ma and smiled eadly. 

" What do you mean," I asked. 

"I mean sothing oflfensiTe. Tou know Ab« 
Oatham?" 

" Never heard of him." 
' " I am Borry, for I had hoped that you wquld 
recognize me." r 

" How can I recognize you, sir, when this is tha 
first time we have ever met?" 

He shook his head and muttered somethiag which 
sounded to me like "-^or fellow." Then he startled 
me by saying: 

" I have been your keeper for year%." 

"My keeper?" 

" Yes ; I am.conneoted with the Missouri Insane 
asylum." ^ 

" I don't dispute your position as keepar^ but I 
can assure you that I have never seen the institu- 
tion. I am a St. Louis land man." 

" Let me tell you something which has' just come 
to light. You were wounded at the battle of 
Antietam." 

"Shiloh." 

"At Antietam. You and a young Virginian, 
who, to some extent, resembled you — ^a man named 
Hockersmith — ^f ell close to each other. In the report 
of the killed and wounded, you were put down on 
the dMd list and this man Hockeramith was repoited 
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to be wounded. You had been struck by a pi^e of 
shell and was, upon recovery of the wound, foiind to 
be hopelessly insane. Tou went to Bichmond, but 
your supposed relatives spurned you, bo I have 
heard; and, after wandering around, you went to 
Missouri and was placed in an insane asylum where 
you remained until a few weeks ago, when you 
escaped. Tour name, I have learned, is Norval 
Metford and I have come to tell your parents, after 
satisfying myself that it is you — " 

The room began to turn around. The man's 
voice sounded away off a great distance. He seemed 
to be shouting, but I could not catch his words. 
Then some one, dressed in red tight breeches, came 
in and danced on the back of a chair. A blacksmith 
led in a horse a^td began to shoe him. His bellows 
roared and his anvil rang so loud that I had to put 
-my fingers in my ears. His fire began gradually to 
darken and, with a sudden puff, it went out, leaving 
me in total darkness. I groped about but cOuld 
find no opening in the wall. I cried aloud for a 
lamp 'and I cursed the blacksmith for allowing his 
fii:e go out. Crawling around on my hands and 
knees, I found a match. I kissed it. I pressed it 
to my heart. "Thank God!" I cried, "Thank 
God that once more there shall be light in the 
world." Tears streamed from my eyes. I tried to 
light the match. The tears had dampened it, and 
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with the feeblest little glow, it died away, leaTing 
me in despair. I heard a voice, low and sweet 

" Who Are you ?" I asked. 

A tear fell on my forehead, and clasping my 
hands, I turned my face upward. "Whose tears 
are those falling upon me?" I cried. The voice, 
soft and sweet, sang, but the tears continued to fall. 
"Oh, can't you give me a lamp!" I cried in agony. 
Something touched me. It was a lamp, cold and 
dark,^ut I hugged it close to me and took care lest 
my tears should fall upon it. L placed it on the 
floor, and with niy hands clasped around it I lay 
down and prayed. A feeble little gleam flickered 
between my fingers. The lamp grew warm. I re- 
moved my hands. The little blaze flickered, and 
then, yes, oh glories of, heaven, then — there came a 
grand burst of light. I lay on a bed. The sun 
shone into the room. A face, my mother's face, 
was bowed over me. " Thank God !" she exclaimed, - 
and encircled my neck with her loving arms. My 
father was there, too, looking upon me. 

" There dear," said my mother, "keep very quiet. 
For weeks^ you have hovered between life and 
death." 

I closed my eyes and warm recollections poured 
over me. I could remember it all ; how I left that 
dear home and went into the army. 
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I am sitting in my room looking out on the 
graSsy slope where I played bo many years ago. 
There is the old tree where I used to swing in the 
cool shade. I hear my mother singing in the sit- 
ting-room. They say my father laughs again, as 
he did when I was a boy. Those old people are 
in a h^a,yen of happiness. The physician says that 
a few days from now I can resume the business of 
life. My mother enters and ' presses her lips upon 
my brow. 

" Tou haven't the slightest symptoms of fever, . 
Norval, dear," she says. 

Angelic woman ! She cannot keep her arms from 
around my neck when she comes near me. Now 
she goes singing through the hallway. There 
stands my father at the gate. Something has 
amused him for he laughs as he did when I was a 
boy. Yes, my name is Norral. 
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Ant of the old Mississippi river men can recall 
Gottlieb Langbuerger. He was first known as a 
cabin boy, industrious and economical, and with dis- 
cretion better ripened than T?ith most boys of his 
years. His faithfulness caused his gradual advance- 
ment, and at twenty years of age he was placed at 
the head of a large steamboat. This, though, was 
not the height of his ambition. He yearned to own 
a large boat, and be in fact its master. Large boats 
in those days were often called floating palaces, so 
unsparing was the means employed in their appoint- 
m«nta, and even an industrious man who aspired to 
the ownership of one Could not realize his ambitious, 
dreams in a day. Gottlieb married a Memphis 
lady, a girl, not unlike himself, of sturdy German 
stock. Heart and soul, she shared his aspirations 
and with delight they soon found themselves, in 
oonse^uenoe of a fortunate speculation, poaseiBSora 

317 
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of sufficient money with, which to build their "float- 
ing palace." i 

At last, Gottlieb was the owner of a fine boat, 
and with his wife and little girl Ida on board, he 
proudly plowed the mighty river. During an 
extremely high stage of water, the highest ever 
known in that day^he went up the Arkansas as far 
as Fort Smith, took on a large shipment of cotton, 
and came doTfn with a sweep. With what feelings 
of ^elf -congratulation did he stand on deck and 
survey the people who rushed from th^ houses to 
watch the "Schiller" as she passed, and how his 
wife, knowing so well his feelings, shared them. 
They had passed Little Bock and entered the low / 
and sandy di^rict, when a dark night came on. 

/' Don't you think we'd better tie up till morn- 
ing?" asked Gottleib of the pilot. ' 

" Not at all necessary. I know the river like"^ 
book." ' , 

"Yes, but remember that the water is higher 
than you ever saw it before." 

"Who, says it is?" the pilot answered rather 
sKarply, for some river men are proud of their 
record in this way and dislike the very mention of 
recent waters being higher thap any they have seen 
in the past. 

"Oh, I don't know particularly who says it is, but 
from what I can gather here and there, the river 
has passed her highest mark of former years." 
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" Ton are doubtless good authorify on the Missis- 
sippi, captain, but I don't think you are very well 
acquainted with the Arkansas." 

" All right, go ahead." 

The night grew darker and darker and a fog crept 
along the water and rose into the air. Not a light 
could be seen along the shore. 

" Wish I had taken his advice," mused the pilot. 
" Hanged if I thought that a few drinks would make 
me so obstinate. To tell the God's truth, I don't 
know where I am. The river must have risen won- 
derfully for the whole cbuntry seems to be over- 
flowed. I'd land but am afraid." He strained his 
eyes and " rummaged " his recollection. Gottlieb, 
with an anxious face, came into the pilot-house. 

"Where are we, Mr. Quirmer?" 

" Somewhat near the Giles place, but to tell you 
the truth, I don't know exactly where. Wish I had 
taken your advice, for 'the,_:s[hole country is over- 
flowed." 

" I wish you had. Some of the passengers have 
_gone to bed. Think I'd better have them aroused." 

He turned to go, and had taken hold of the door 
k;iob, when the boat struck. 

" Aground, by all the gods that ever flew over 
water! " exclaimed the pilot. 

The captain's face was as pale as a ghost. Still 
holding the door knob, he looked at the pilot and 
said: 
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" You have rained me." 

" Don't think that, captain. She Btruck yery 
«aaily, and I think that by tiuloadii^ a fetr bales of- 
cotton we can shove her off." 

Gottlieb, without replying, went below. The 
grounding had been bo easy that the pasaengem 
were not in the least frightened, but stood about 
and joked. One man asked the captain why .he 
didn't call hia boa^^ES^'^Plow Boy," and another 
man, a great wag jjid self-appointed wit, said: 

" Say, cap'u, why don't you call her the ' Wheel* 
bmrrow?'" 

" Because," Gottlieb replied, "she will make more 
than one track before she gets out of here.'^ 

All night they worked without avail. Morning 
dawned upon a scene of dreary waste. The " Schil- 
ler " was in a little field between two strips of woqd. 
Hope was soon abandoned, for the water was falling 
rapidly. The pilot kept out of the captain^ way, 
but he need not have done so, for the poor fellow's" 
face showed sadness, instead o£ anger. When the 
crew had been called to be paid aS and dismissed, 
the captain said, "Boys, I hate to put you off here, 
but it can't be helped. This field,-! am told, was ' 
never overflowed before, and it is uselesa to expeoi 
a rise in the river. I have made arrangements to 
ha'vier this cotton hauled -away. The passengers 
will also receive transportation. Where is Mr. 
Quirmer?" 
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'*Her«I am, sir." 

" Why don't you come up and get your mon«y f " 

" Because, sir, I don't deserve it.'-' 

"Nonsense. Do you suppose I think you 
§ rounded this boat purposely ?" 
~ " No; but I am the cause of its being here." 

" Tea; and I am the cause of its being built." 

" Yon said that I had ruined you." 

" Did I? Well, it was because I was vexed at 
the time." 

" I have never seen such another man as you 
are, captain. Many a man would not only have cursed 
me, but would almost wipeKl me from the face of the 
earth." 

" But that would not wipe the boat from the face 
of the earth," the captain replied with a sad smile. 

" What are you going to dt^ captain?" 

"Stay here." 

"]ja hopes of a rise?" 

"I don't dare to hope, but this boat shall be my 
home." 

" Tell me, if ~I am worthy to be told, where do 
you get such strength? How can you bear up so 
well under such misfortune?" 

" Do~y6u see that woman ? " panting to his wife 
who stood a short distance away, leaning on a rail- 
ing and looking out over the field. "I get my 
strength from her." 
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" Ton would have come sooner if you had thought 
Web Jones had been here," meaning a boy whom 
Henry knew she disliked. 

"No, I wouldn't either." 

"You like him better than anybody, anyway." 

"You know I don't," Jier eyes beamed with ten- 
derness. \ 

" Then, whom do you like better ?" 

" Somebody. Law, look at that bird on the jack 
staflE."" __ 

" Never mind the bird." 

" He's gone now." 

"Are you quite sure you saw a bird?" 

"Why shouldn't I be?" 

" I don't know. I see a bird any time when I 
look at you." 

" I'm not a bird. I can't fiy." 

"Yes you can. Yoti have. You have flown into 
my Boul and fluttered against my heart." She 
looked down and toyed with a tassel that hung from 
a rich cord around her waist. Don't you know that 
1 worship you?" 
} " No, for you avoid me." 

"You avoid me." 

"Don't you know why?" 

" YeSji' and he caught her in hia arms. 

What a glorious day it was for them. How many 
little words of sweet nothingness passed between 
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them as they sat in, the pilot house, looking out over 
the corn stalks that shook thwr silks and silvery 
tassels in the stirring air. 

When Gottlieb returned at evening, and came up 
into the pilot Ebuse where Henry sat in his soul's 
own twilight, lost in a reverie of sweet content, he 
touched the young man,^ho was unconscious of his 
approach, and said: 

*' Keeping her w^U in the channel, are you, my 
boy?" 

" Tes," he replied, humoring the joke, 

" Look out for snags. I have had sufficient con- 
fidence in you to promote you to this position of 
trust, BO keep a sharp lookout." 

" I shall, captain." 

" As the old maid at the quilting said, • Why so 
pensive.' " 

" Nothing." 

" Tes, there is something. Come, out with it, my 
boy." 

"^y boy," again. The young man looked earn- 
estly into the captain's ey^s, but saw no glow of 
unusual tenderness. Discouraged, foolish fellow, 
thinking that the captain should have divined his 
heart's secret, he again made^an evasive reply. 

"Oome, Henry, I see that something is indeed 
the matter with you. Tell me what it is." 

"Oan'tyouseerj 
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" Ton would have come eooner if you had thought 
Web Jones had been here," meaning a boy whom 
Henry knew she disliked. 

" No, I wouldn't either." 

"Tou like him bettor than anybody, anyway." 
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"Why shouldn't I be?" 

" I don't know. I see a bird any time when I 
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" I'm not a bird. I can't fiy. " 

"Tes you can. You have. You have flown into 
my soul and fluttered against my heart." She 
looked down and toyed with a tassel that hung from 
a rich cord around her waist. Don't you know that 
I worship you?" 

"No, for you avoid me." 
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" Don't you know why ?" 

" Y«i^' and he caught her in his arms. 

What a glorious day it was for them. How many 
little words of sweet nothingness passed between 
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own twilight, lost in a reverie of sweet content, he 
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" I shall, captain;" 

" As the old maid at the quilting said, ' Why ao 
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"Nothing." 

" Tes, there is something. _ Come, out with it, my 
boy." 
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estly into the captain's ey^s, but saw no glow of 
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thinking that the captain should have divined his 
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"No; hoTvcanI?" 

" Have you been so unobservant all these years f* 

" What do you mean, lad? You are actually mys- 
terious." * 

"Oh, sir, if I am presumptuous, forgive me. You 
took me when I was homeless and gave me a wel- 
come full of kindness. You have educated me — " 

" And taught you to be a pilot." 

" Yes, taught me everything I know, and it grieves 
me to think that I have taken advantage of your 
kindness." 

"How?" i 

" By loving Ida." 

" You are a foolish boy. And is this the weight 
that oppresses you? Why, Henry, when she was a 
little girl, in flowing night-gown, kneeling by her 
mother at night, she used to mention your name in 
her prayers. She still prays for you." Henry 
eaught the captain's hand. 



/ 
CHAPTEB III. 

A heavy rain had been falling all day, and reports 
from above spoke of high water comic^ down. 
Although Gottlieb had long since lost all hope of 
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eTer again steaming down the river on the " Schiller," 
for high banks had formed between his farm and 
the river, yet he always read with interest accounts of 
high water. A dark night set in and the rainfall In- 
creased in volume. The old engineer raised steam, as 
usual, and the bow of the " Schiller " pressed against 
the edge of her narrow confines. Henry took his 
accustomed plae©\at the wheel. "I never heard 
such a rain," he mused. " Good thing we brought 
the horses aboard." 

At a late hour he still sat in the,^pilot house. 
The machinery was slowly working. " Old Bob," 
he mused, "must be industrious to-night, but he 
always works Eis engine when the weatther's bad." 

The captain came up. " You'd better turn in, 
Henry; it's getting late. Great Lord! What was 
that?" 

The boat had moved. The rain fell in such vol- 
ume that no rush of water could be heard. Henry's 
eyes stood out in a wild stare. The boat moved, 
careened to one side, steadied herself and shot for- 
ward. '^ 

"Give me the wheel, give her to me! " exclaimed 
the captain. 

"Get away, captain, you are too much excite^. 

I know where we are; going through the Welling 

field. The water naturally turns to the right here, 

for the land is low." Lightning flashed. ". Don't 

you see?" 
If 
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"Oodbl«B9theboy." 

"Bless ns all," Henry replied. Mrs. Langbaergar 
and Ida rushed into the pilot house. 

"Now we turn into Bobson's narrow field;" he 
said, as another flash of lightning illuminated the 
yellow sheet of water. 

" Where can we get into the^riverj Henry ? " 

" We go over Jackson's field into Cove creek, and 
then on to the river. I've planned the route many 
a time, and have walked over it a hundred times." 

" Fifteen years since the ' Schiller ' came up the 
river," the captain said. 

" Here we are," as another.fiash of lightning lit 
tip with a glare the mighty, rushing, river. For a 
time no one spoke. Morning slowly advanced, and 
when the light was sufficient, the " Schiller " was 
landed. A crew was soon formed. 
" 'While the captain was standing on the shore a 
man approached -him and said: 

" Tou don't remember me, do you?" 

" Why, Quiftmer, how are you? " 

" Tou don't know how glad I am that you us 
again afloat." 

" Go aboard. Henry doesn't know the river, and 
I want you to teach him. In other words, take your 
old place. There, don't mention it," but go aboard, 
for we are going to start in a few minutes. 

That ni^At Henry and Ida were married. 
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*' What boafjs that? " asked a man at Helena the 
other day. 

"That's the 'Schiller,' built by old man Lang- 
buerger. Henry Bnsworm is the captain now, but 
the old man is so full of life that he goes out every 
tripu" 



_ THE RADISH KING. 



xThe other eveniag, during a conversation, on 
insanity, its causes and sensations, Col. Weekley 
said: ~ 

" T was once insane, and I often muse orer my 
experience. There are, of course, many kinds of 
insanity. Some mental disorders take place so 
gradually that even the closest companions of the 
victim are at a loss to remember when the trouble 
began. It must have been this way in jny case. 
One evening, after an oppressively warm day, a day 
when I experienced more fatigue from the heat than 
ever before or-since, I sat on my porch fanning 
myself. ' This arm that is now in motion,' I mused, 
' must one of these days be dust. I wonder how 
long will the time be. There is a spot where the • 
grass doubtless grows that will one day be opened 
to receive my body — my body that is now alive. 
The man is probably now living who will part the 
grass and dig my grave. There are pebbles under 
the sod — pebbles there now, that are waiting to be 
disturbed by the spade that lifts the clay from my 

261 
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grave, I don't see how I oan die. I see how euf^ 
how uecessarT, it is for others to die, but when it 
comes to me, I can nof see the use. I wonder if I 
am actually compelled to die. Wonder if there 
won't be an exception to this great rnle. I believe 
that death was intended for others bnt that I can 
not die.' Thenl mused upon the evidence I had of 
immortality. I could do things that other 
people could not accomplish. 1 had gone through 
battle after battle, and though bullets sang and 
struck around me thick as hail yet I remained 
uninjured. I had passed through epidemics of 
yellow fever. People all around me were stricken 
as if by an avenging hand, yet I passed through the 
terrible scenes, coming out,^ -it seemed, all the 
healthier for my -'experience!. My idea gained 
strength ae I mused, afi<F"I was convinced that I 
should live forever. It all seemed ho plain, that I 
thought of telling my wif«, but then I thought how 
bad it must inake her feel to know that she must 
soon pass away. : 

" The next morning, while I walked in the garden, 
the sun came up in cloudless splendor, and I again 
fell tS' musing. 'I am a mere worm,' I thought. 
' This great sun is immortal, not I. But I may 
be the sun. ;Pe;rhaps it is a part of me. 
I feel its warflith, and na matter how fast I 
run, Oi," which way I turn, it foUotira me. No, tbi» 
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can not be, for it follpws all men alike. Tee, I am 
to die like other_men, and I. believe- that it is my 
duty to make the most of life ; to make money, and 
enjoy myself, and to educate my children.- A. great 
load of oppressive concern seemed to be lifted from 
my mind. I wpited to be rich, and I began to study 
over an imaginary list of enterprises. At last I hit 
upon radishes. People must have radishes. The^ 
fihonld be in every store. They could be dried 
and sold in winter. I would plant fifty acre^s 
with radish "Beed, and. people all over the ^ountry 
would refer to me as the 'radish king.' I would 
form a radish syndicate,, and buy up all the 
radishes, and travel around and be admired. 
I hastened to the house to tell my wife that she was 
soon to be a radish queen. At the breakfast-table 
I said: 

*' ' Julia, how would you like to be a radish 
queen?' — ~- 

•• ' A what?' she exclaimed. 

" I e:splained my plan of acquiring great wealth, 
and during the recital she acted so curiously that I 
was alarmed. I feared that she was losing her 
mind, f Finally flhe seemed to understand. She 
agreed with me, but told me not ^o say anything 
more about it. Afeer breakfast I saw her talking 
earnestly with her father, and I knew that she was 
explaining-to the old gentleman how she intended to 
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pay his debts when I became known as &a radish 
king." The old man approached me with much con- 
cern, and told me that I needed rest, and that I 
must not think of business. He was old and sadlj 
worried, and 1 promised him that I would not think 
of - business. Pretty soon I went out to inspect my 
radish kingdom. Looking around, I saw the old 
man following me. - I humored his whim by paying 
no attention to him. From the field J went to the 
village. I approached a prominent citizen who had 
always been my friend, and told hi^ how I intended 
to become rich. He seemed grieved, and I saw at 
once that he was contemplating the same enterprise. 
It seemed mean that he should take advantaga of 
me, and I told him so. He tried to explain,, but he 
made me so mad that I would have struck him if 
my father-in-law hadn't come up and separated us. 
I tried to calm myself, but could not Those who 
had been my friends proved to be my enemies, and 
I was determined to be avenged, but before I could 
sgxecute my will I was seized by several men. My 
father-in-law did not attempt to rescue me, and I 
hated him. I was taken to jail. My wife came to 
see me, but she did not try to have me released. I 
demanded a trial, but no lawyer would defend me. 
Then I realized that the entire community was 
against me. t became so mad that my anger seemed 
to hang over me like a dark cloud. It pressed me 
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to tlie floor and held me there. Men came after a 
long time and took me away; I thought to the peni- 
tentiary. One day a cat came into my celV a^d I 
tried to bite it. She made the hair Ay, but I killed 
her. I don't know how long I remained here, but 
one morning the sun rose and shone in at me 
through the window. I|; seemed to be the first time 
that I had seen the gr(Bg,t luminary for months. A 
mist cleared before my eyes. My brain began to 
work, and suddenly I realized that I had been in- 
sane. I called the keeper, and when he saw me he 
exclaimed, 'Thank Godl ' and grasped my hand. I 
was not long in putting on another suit of clothes 
and. turning my face toward home. A physician said 
that I was cured, and everybody seemed bright and 
happy at my recovery. I boarded a train with a 
gentleman, and went hcmier My wife fainted when 
she saw me ^ and learned that I had recovered my 
mind. I asked for my little children, and two big 
boys and a young lady came foward and greeted 
me. I had been in the asylum twelve years." 
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CHAPTEE I. 



People who lived in Nashville, Tenn., in- 1876, 
have surely not forgotten-Anzeli Botenio, the artist. 
He had an obscure room, a studio, ha termed il^ 
reached by an alley leading off from a street not noted 
for its respectsbility. As his name implies he was of 
Italian extraction ; indeed, he claimed to have been ed- 
ucated in Florence, but this his acquaintances seemed 
to doubt, not that they had ever detected him in an 
antruth, but because, I am inclined to believe, his 
pronunciation was strikingly American. If his wor- 
ship of art could have been crystalized into art itself 
he would have become famous ; but, somehow, I am 
not sufficiently schooled to tell why, he lacked the 
simple yet divine touch of greatness. Some of hia 
pictures were beautiful, surely ; but the art critics-^ 
and I fancy that they knew more of ordinary white-! 
wash than of fine paint — criticised them with uncouth 
severity. I hav« never seen a man possessed of a 

more lovable disposition. Neither hunger nor that 

w ■ / ' 
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which is worse to a sensitiTe soul, disappointment, 
tended to throw the melancholy of twilight where his 
■nnahine of bright hspe had played. " Ah," he 
would sometimes say, "perfect love must finally 
Tdsult in perfect execution. Yes, the moonlight in 
that picture must be unnatural. I will go out 
to-night, study nature and remedy the defect." 

One night at a picture sale Anzeli was introduced 
to one of the handsomest^oung women of the south. 
Miss Laura Biythe, niece of old General A. T. Patter- 
son. Laura lived with her uncle, her parents having 
di«d when she was a child ; and, as the old fellow had 
no children, it wal~ said that she would inherit his 
property. Anzeli thought not of this when he stood 
enthralled by her presence. At once, and before he 
could realize it, he gave her the love which4iis soul 
had warmly treasured to bestow upon an ideal of its 
'own creation. He had often said, in ^ponversation 
with a friend, th^t he did not expect ever to love a 
human being. " I know that I am foolish," he 
admitted, " but I can not love a woman unless she is 
perfectly beautiful, more beautiful than I fancy any 
human ieing can be. Her face must not bear the 
slightest blemish; there must not be the mis^e of 
a single line ; but, of course, I shall never meet her." 

When his j^eart ceased fluttering and when hia 
eye became steadier he knew that he had met her. 

She was siTuck with him, for when her uncle called. 
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h«r she lingered, with half-bliishing dalliance, as 
though hesitating to say ebifiething which she feared 
would be inappropriate. They met again the night 
following and he walked home with her, though, had 
his eye been more observant of surroundings, he 
might haye seen that the old general approved not 
of his attention to the young woman. After this 
they met often, though'not at the general's house. 
Once at the house of a convenient friend he sat press- 
ing her beautiful head to his bosom. 

, "Tou know that I am wretchedly poor." he said. 
"Tes, Anzeli." 

, " That I haven't money enough to furnish a 

hjOVLBB." 

"Oh, don't speak of that. " 

" If it is painful to you, I will not" 

" It is only painful to me because it seems painful 
to you," she replied. " I care for nothing but your 
love> , I would rather starve with you than feast 
with any other mortal." 

He moved uneasily. " Do you doubt me?" she 
jtsked. / 

" I cannot-doubt you, but^" 

"But what, love?" 

" Oh, it seems that those words have been Spoken 
m often before." 

"Perhaps, but never before by me," she said, 
putting her arms around his neck. 
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"But are you so different from all other ■women? 
la a beautiful face after all but tte light thrown 
^om a beautiful soul ?" > - 

" Now you are trying to flatter me again, Anzeli." 

" No, it would be impossible to flatter you. Flat- 
tery is an exaggeration, but can the most gifteid flat- 
terer exaggerate the brightness of the sun?" 

" There you go," she joyqusly jeplied. " Iji de- 
fending yourself you cap the cUmax of flattery; but 
never mind, dear, you shall see. We can rent a 
small house, and even though the walls uid-the 
floors may be bare, a vine can grow at the dooivi' - - 

" Tea, in the summer," he replied, " but when 
winter comes will not the vine die?" 

"No," she said. "A thousand times no. The 
summer of love knows not the coming of winter; and 
the warm zone of devoted hearts will always keep 
the vine alive." 

" Laura, you are an angel, and I cannot help but 
feel that what you say is true." 

"Ah, but you must not-struggle against such-a. 
fond conviction." 

" Ita^very fondness is its adverse argument," h« 
responded. " Your uncle has declared that if you 
become the wife of a daubing beggar you shall never 
enter his house again." 

" But," she laughingly replied, " it seems that 
these words have been spoken so often befor*. 
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There, now, I didn't say that to make you muse. It 
shall make no difference to me even if I don't go 
into the house again. Let hiih leave his money to 
Bome^one else. I don't want it," 

" "Will you not think of it when you lock at the 
bare walls?" 

" IJo, for then I can turn to the vine. Now, don't 
muse again. Let me tell you, once for all, Anzeli, 
that I^ave faith in yoxir coming success. Of course 
this does not influence my love, but I cannot help 
but believe, cannot help but know that one of these 
days great men will come and buy your pictures. 
Let us be happy now. Let not a worrying thought, 
always so full of mischief, weave shadows for our 
future." 

"Laura, you af e,^ in every way, superior tp me." 

f' How you do beckon to the shadows, Anzeli." 

" You are more philosophical than I am, beautiful 
girl." 

" Will the shadows not come after such pleading?" 
she mischievously asked. 

" No," he said, smiling. "You have driven them 
away." 
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CHAPTER It 

' A beautiful woman stood in Hxq door of a small 
house in an unattractive part of the <ai,j. It was 
summer and the tendrils of a vine waved above her 
head. • There wasf no carpet in the room, but the 
walls were adorned with pa^itings without frames^ 
A man came and kissed the woman. v 

" Anzeli, you look tired." 

"I ata tired — sick and tired." 

"Has anything gone wrong?" 

"Everything." • 

"What?" 

" Oh, Anderson has refused to take the landSscape 
which he pretended to admire scunnch and which he 
said he would pay me for to-day." 

" What etplanation did he make ?" 

" He said that he didn't want a picture that had 
been ridiculed by the newspapers. I was so anxious 
for him to tak& it. Just think, we could have 
bought a carpet for this room." 

" And could have gotten some better chairs than 
these," she sadly replied. 

"""Yes, but never mind, love. The pictiirel am 
working on now will command attention ; I just know 
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it will. Several cows are standing in a brook and 
you can almost JEancy that you see the minnows 
playing about their hoofs. Just bear with me a little 
longer." 

She sat down and, with that motion so indescrib- 
able, but so ezpressixe of a thoroughly disconsolate 
state of mind, crossed her hands. 

" I feel that I am improving all the time," he 
continued. " Each day I get nearer an(f nearer to a 
wonderful vision which I shall one day see clearly. 
■"Sometimes I feel that it is about to break upon my 
sight, but then a mist -arises and shuts it entirely 
out. One of these days the mist will not arise, and 
then, when people come to Ipok at a picture they 
will say, ' This is a glimpse of paradise. ' Don't be 
disheartened,Laura,but bear with me a little longer." 

She sprang to her feet and threw her arms around 
his neck. " Heaven lingers with me while I wait 
with you," she said. " Tou are so good and so gentle 
that I reproach jnyself when — " 

"When you do what, dear?" 

" When I look about the room and wish that it 
were furnished better. Some people are so cruel," 

"Has anyone been cruel to you? Has anyone 
written you another anonymous letter, -telling you 
how much better you could have done ?" 

"Yes, but I tore it to pieces." 

"After reading it?" he asked. 
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"Oh, y^I obalei not help readii;^ it" 

" What did the writer «ay ?" - f^ip - ^ 

''Something that would sting > woman, thooj^U 
Bhe were an angel." 

"What?" 

" That if more than three visifors were to call up- 
on UB at once, someone would foiTe to stand or sit on 
the floor." , ; 

" None but a wretch could have written, such a 
letter, Laura. Don't let it worry you." 

" The actual depriyations enforced by poverty are 
easy enough to bear, but the-humility of knowing that 
scantiness of necessary furniture places one under 
the jeering espionage of ^ — of — " 

"There, now, Laura, you must not give way to 
your feelings. I know that you are fltted intelleot- 
uaHy to be the wife of a great man, that you are as 
strong mentally as yon are beautiful physiotlly, but 
repose faith in me just a little longer." 

" Anzeli," she said, as she turned to a small look- 
ing-glass and began to arrange her beautiful hair, 
" to be unhappy with you would argue strangely 
against the^mmortality of the soul. Speakings of 
the soul reminds me of the body," she cheerfully 
added. " Oome, supper is ready," I 

Time moved slowly and darkly, like a lengthen" 
ing shadow. One morning, while lookinjg - over a 
newspaper printed in a distant city, Laura found 
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the following: " The once beautiful Laura Blythe, 
the pride of southerii society, is jiow the wife of an 
Italian fanatic who imagines that he caii paint pict- 
ures. It is said that he has dragged her down to a 
poverty and wretchedness that ia fast breaking her 
heart."" She threw the paper down and burst iiito 
tears. Anzeli came home, -almost joyous in the en- 
tertainment of some new prospect, but she shud- 
dered and turned away from him. 

"Are you ill?" 

" I am everything that is miserable," she replied. 

" Has anything new gone wrong ?" he asked. 

" Is wretchedness always' tiptoeing in the expeet>- 
tthcy of some new pang ?» - 

He muttered something about the bright vision 
which he knew must soon be clearly presented to 
him. She did not! reply, and during a long and 
dreary evening, they remained -silent. The leaves 
on the yine at the door were turning yellow. 

" Anzsli," she said, several days later, " did Jack- 
son take the ^oture ?" a 

" No," he replied. 

" Of course not. It is time we ware putting aside 
some of our foolishness." 

" Foolishness ?" he gasped. ' 

" Yes, foolishness. I must have some money." 

" You shall have it, Laura. The vision — r" 

J^" Never mind the vision, Anzeli. ^ There huva 
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been too many visions and not enouafa substances in 
this hovel. You can surely find Bome sort of em- 
ployment. Art may be ennobling, but it is disgrace- 
ful to live this way." j 

" What am I to dp?" he sadly replied. " I know 
nothing of the business affairs of men. I can do 
nothing but paint." ' 

"Paint!" she repeated. He looked up quickly, 
and then seemed tp. be ^n^avoring to swallow some- 
thing. 

" Ton can very easily turn your hand to something 
else," she said. 

" Tou don't love me, Laura." 

" What, don't love' you simply because I believe 
that you are capable of making a living! Don't 
love ybu because I am human being enough to wish 
for something better than this wretched room 1 You 
delight in calling me an angel, but do angelF seek 
a dark and wretched abode ? Be sensible, Anzeli, 
I must have money.^ 

" I wiU bring you sbme money," he replied. " I 
have several pictures that I can sell." 

The next night when he came home, she met him 
at the door and asked him if he had brought the 
money. 

" I did not succeed in selling the pictures." 

'^I knew it." , 

" But I will bring you some money-^to-iHorrow 
uijjht." 
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**Tb.6 old story, Auzeli." 

"I will bring you some money to-morrow night," 
he repeafSd. *"" 

A frost had fallen. The leaves on the vine at the 
door were black. 

It was late when he came home the next night. 
She was sitting with her arms resting on a tablet 
and did not look up when he entered. Without 
speaking, he advanced, and from a small bag 
emptied a pile of gold upon the table. She sprang 
to her feet and threw her arms around his neck. 
" Oh, Anzeli," she cried, " I may have been petu- 
lant, but I have never |ost faith in you. Won't 
you forgive me? " 

" I have brought the money." 

"Yes, dear. Oh, I knew that they could not 
much longer refuse to buy^ your pictures. I am so 
glad now that you did not give up your noble pro- 
fession. How many pictures did you sell? " 

"I have brought the money," he solemnly re-, 
peated. She kissed him, and'with a flutter of joy 
sat down and fondled the gold. " I will buy ever so 
many things," she mused. " Let me see how much . 
we have. Three hundred dollars," she exclaimed, 
when she had counted the money. "Anzeli! Where 
did he go? Tou will find your supper on the table," 
she called. "Three hundred dollars," she re- 
peated, again fondling the gold. " The wretch wh» 
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has been sending anonymous letters shonld take a 
peep into my house next week. / What a dear, 
patient man Axiz&li is. I will go to him. Why, he 
hasn't eaten a bite," ^he said, wl^n she had gone 
into the kitchen. She opened the back door and 
called him. No afiswer. She went around to the 
front door and called. A dead| vine fell at her feet 
She called again and again, "^fie has gone back to 
work," she said, but her hand shbok when she re- 
turned to the sitting room and began to fondle the 
gold. The night wore away. She had not slept. 
Her eyes were swollen. Some one knocked at the 
-door. She opened, ii and an excfted' man exclaimed: 
" Great God, madam, a man is hanging from a tree 
in your back yard! " 

That Bdorningthe Nashville American contained 
the following paragraph: " Late last^ight the store" 
of J. B. Hillitt/ on Cherry street, was robbed of 
ISOOihgold."^ 



ZOZI. 



Among the effects of T. E. Ludds, whoso death 
wasTrecently announced by the Chicago newspapers, 
■was foiind a manuscript written by a young" woman. 
It was entitled "A Confession,", and attached to 
it was the following note in the handwriting of 
Mr. Ludds: ' ' '" 

" This was sent to me by the writer thereof, 
Laura Brizman, who, a few years ago, held sway 
as an acknowledged beauty; and, lest some one 
may wonder how I came possessed of this con- 
fession, let me say that Laura Brizman had pro- 
miBed to be my wife." 



\ 
I don't ask for sympathy — I ask for nothing 

except an unprejudiced reading of these lines, 

and yet I don't see how I can hope even for so 

much consideration. There may come a time when 

to some extent I shall be vindicated; and, with 

this in view, I shall set down, in minute detail, 

the strange experience which befell me. 

178 
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One aftecnoon, while retorniog home on a snlnir. 
ban train after a day of shopping, a mosi peculiar 
feeling suddenly came over me. For a few moments 
my mind seemed to be in a strange tumble, fall- 
ing 6t turning over and dver, and during the time 
my heart fluttered with fright; but suddenly I 
became calm, and out of that whirlwind of emo- 
tion came the conviction that I had lived hundreds 
of years ago. We all have felt this impression, 
and I had felt it many times before; and, after 
a moment's perplexity, had dismissed it as a men- 
tal phenomenon that never could be understood; 
but this time it was more than an impression — 
indeed, it was clarified into a defined recollection — ' 
and I remembered the following incidents of a 
former life: It must have been at least three hun- 
dred years ago when I lived in Florence. My 
father, Lopelo Penzi, was a rich merchant, and 
I an only child. I could get but fitful glimpses 
of my childhood; but I well remembered the day 
I was 'fifteen, when I was given e» a bride to 
Antonio TVIoraso. How thrillingly this came up 
and took possession of me that afternoon, and 
how I attempted to reason with myself. I tried 
to calm myself with a , strong view -of the pres- 
ent — that I was a Yankee girl, sittifig~in a rail- 
\»ay train, looking out on an Illinois prairie — 
lat the soft air and the delicate perfume of an 
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Italiaa garden came and made my senses swim. 
And then, the recollection of my marriage vas 
BO strong that reason turned an ardent advocate, 
and urged me to recall the details of my happy 
wedding. 

Antonio Moraso! How brave and handsome he 
was — with curling hair and eyes of softest luster. 
I could recall every feature of his face, and so 
distinctly, on a sudden, did I remember, or" rather 
hear again, the music ,of his voice, that I was 
thrilled — thrilled back into the rushing age of 
the present. Again did I argue with myself 
striving to make myself^ believe that I had been 
asleep; but as I sat looking out over a Dutch- 
man's cabbage patch, the recollection of my life 
in Florence came back with heightened color, and 
now, no longer attempting to hold my mind in 
restraint, I loosened it and let it fly back to the 
narrow streets of Dante's town. 

A bride at fifteen; but with what a happy will- 
ingness! I loved Antonio with a passion that 
could not exist in this cold, commercial age. The 
wedding eve, with its knightly company! How 
its music and its incense came back to me. Then 
came a haze thiough which I could scarcely see, 
and then Antoniu and I were living in a charm- 
ing old house. Most of all, I remember one eveD* 
ing; we- were sitting in the garden. 
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"Zozi," Baid he, mih his arm fondly about 
xas, " is it not a crnel fate that at some timo 
death will separate us?" 

" Oh, don't speak of that, love," I implored. 

" It was on my mind," he went Ojfr, drawing 
me closer to him, " but I beliete that we shall 
live again; I do not mean in heaven, but on this 
earth. Hundreds of years from now we may meet 
and love again. I may come as a rude plow-toy, 
and you may be rich and a maid of honor at 
court; but I shall woo you, and you will hearken, 
for you will know that you were mine ' in ages 
gone.' " 

I remembered this as well as rthough but a 
day had passed; but I could not recall what 
immediately followed; indeed, a patch of dark- 
ness fell, and when the light came_8g8in we were 
on shipboard^ with our little boy. A fierce storm 
was raging; the passengers, were terrified. _A»tenio 
held me and my child clasped in hia arms; and 
then came a sudden darkness — a chill and gur- 
gling darkness — and all was over. 

>By thi^time the train had" stopped at the subur- 
ban station near which I lived, and I got off. My 
head was throbbing as though waves were^ beatijq^ 
against it, and I went to my room and lay down. 
"I must Jiave been dreaming," I persuasively 
mused; but no, I oould not put it aside as the hasy 
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vision of • dream; it was the suficessiTe flashes 
of vivid recollections. I dozed off to sleep &nH 
dreamed, but of some commonplace and foolish 
thing. My mother awoke me. -_x 

" Laura, aren't you coming to dinner? " 
""Did you ever think of calling me Zozi?" I 
asked. 

"Think of calling you what! Zozi! Who ever 
heard of such a name, and what could have put that 
notion into your head, my child ? " 

" Oh, I didn't know but that at some time — ^be- 
fore I wa^ born — you thought of calling me Zozi." 

"What an idea. We thought of naming you 
Susan, after my aunt." 

"And you never even thought of the name Zozi." 

" Of course not; never even heard of such a name; 
and, even if it had been suggested, we never would, 
have thought of giving it to you." 
_ That evening I went to the house of a neighbor to 
see his daughter formally presented to society. I 
did not arrive until rather late, and when I did ap- 
pear in the drawing-room, the pet of that night's 
social whim^the tender-looking daughter of an un- 
couth old man, ran up and heaped an ecstatic weU. 
come upon me. ^ 

" Oh, have you ever met Professor Marsh? " sh* 
askedi 

" No; what is he professor off" 
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" Mosio— brilliant perforn^er on the piano," and 
then in a whisper she added: "That's the reason 
plipa invited him; isn't here altogether as a social 
equal, you £now. But he does play charmingly. 
Wait till he gets through." - 

The professor had just begun a wild dash down 
an operatic precipice; and we stood waiting. The 
wild dash ceased and the professor turned and bowed 
to his admirersi 

" Why, what's the matter ? " cried the girl catch- 
ing me. 

"Nothing. Let me sit down a moment." 

She led me to a chair, and the applause which 
followed the music covered our words and drew at-' 
tention from our actions. 

" There's a doctor here somewhere," said the girl. 
"Let me call him." 

"No; I was simply dizzy for a, moment. It's not 
nnusual with me. Oh, don't be alarmed. It's really 
nothing." 

But it was something; it was Antonio Moraso. 
And he looked at me with a soul-reading eye. My 
heart fluttered, and in my agitation I wondered if he 
knew me. But a moment's r«ason told me that he 
did not— persuaded me that I had dreamed and that 
this man merely chanced to figure fittingly in the 
vision. A moment later he was introduced to me. 
'^e ^trolled abqut the rooinp, into ^hf conservatory, 
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and sat on a msiio seat under an oleandw; tre 

seemed to be prompted by one impulse as we turned 
tvward the shrubbery — the memory of one sweet 
evening in an Italian garden. The professor sat for 
a moment with his hand pressed against his fore- 
head, and then he turned to me. Passion beamed 
in his eyes. Suddenly I was thrilled to my very 
soul. He had whispered the name "Zozi." 

"And you know me?" I said. 

" Yes, iny angel." ( 

A cold sense of propriety struck me — it came like 
the slap of a wet hand. 

"Don'4 — donH talk that way; some one might 
hear,'' I whispered. 

" Yes," he -replied, nodding in approval of my 
caution; and then he asked:', "When did those sweet 
memories begin to float in upon your mind?" 

"Not until to-day," L answered. 

" Wonderful. This afternoon about 3 o'clock?" 
he asked. 

" Yes," I replied, trembling. 

He was silent for a time, and he pressed his hand 
against his forehead. " All things have ceased to 
be astdnishing," he said, seeming to recall his mind 
from a strange wandering, " and I am-now prepared 
for all sorts of sforitual manifestations; and I da 
believe thai; if a dead man should rise up and con- 
front me I should not regard it as out of the provinoe 
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of reasonable and expected occurrenoe. Zozi, what 
a school I haTft-^one through since 3 o'clock this 
afternoon. I was sitting in a barber shop, waiting 
for my turn, when my mind was suddenly darkened 
By a strange confusion ; and out of the darkness flashed 
rays of light, and in the light were strange but 
-sweetest memories. I thought I must hare dreamed, 
but no, "I had not dozed. I do not come as a plough- 
boy, precious," he added, smiling, i, 
The hostess came up and dreW us away, and soon the 
"professor" had drowned the low voices of the past 
withTa fierce piano Storm of the present. We had 
that night no chance for; further conversation, but 
just before parting he asked me if he might caU the 
next day. 

" Yes," I answered. " come in the afternoon. Do 
you know where I live ? " 

"Oh, I can find the way. Good-night," ha said 
aloud, and whispered, "" Angel. " 

I had gone to bed and was just dozing off to sleep 
'when a moral self^questioning came with sudden 
force and aroused me to full consciousness. Had I 
aoljed discreetly in granting thatmaB,asttanger,froni 
society's point of view, the privilege of-suoh an intis, 
macy ? But, then, how light were all customs of the 
frivolous and heartless present when weighed against 
the endearments df a holy past. That man had been 
mjr husband, and with me had shared the love of a 
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beaatifal boy, and now should I qneetion his moral 
right to lay a fond claim to me ? I did, not see how 
I could; and yet I knew that society would accept 
of no explanation — in fact, could comprehend no 
euch relationship. I wondered if it were wise to tell 
my mother, and instantly I feltthat|it would not be, 
for she, with her practical mind, could not even fancy 
a plausible pretext for so outrageous a presumption. 
Indeed, Tfelt that no one, no matter how much given 
to the indulgence of strange theories, could' believe" 
my story, and, therefore, I was resolved to keep it to 
myself. But did I really love this man, Marsh? 
Was I not engaged tooi well-known man, and had L 
not told him that I was giving him the firstlings of 
my heart's devotion? But I had, under an^ld, old 
moon, in the sweet time of an ancient yesterdays 
worshiped Antonio, and this man was Antonio 
come back to me. He was not so handsome as- of 
old, but I put this off on the ground of a fond blind- 
ness to allblemish which mtist have existed in that 
long time ago when women were supposed to feel 
bitt not to reason, 

Jhe professor came the next afternoon, and, when 
I heard his soft and thrilling words I kn^w that I 
was his slaves I felt that, regardless of recent obli' 
gations which I with happiness bad taken upon 
myself, it was my duty to foUow him and to do his 



I eat beside him on a sofa. ** Hj own Zoei, da 
yon love me vrith. that old, old-time softness and beau- 
tiful devotion born of a redolent garden ? " 

" I •worship you," I answered. 

" Then shall our old happiness be restirreeted." 

"Love."! asked, looking into his eyes, "what 
was the name of our boy ? I can not recall ii*' \ 

"Alva," he answered, and I suddenly' remem- 
bered that Alva was the little one's name. 

We fat in a love-buoyant silence; I against bis 
heart, his lips pressed to mine. 

" Will you go with me?" he asked. 

"If you will marry me again we WiHrtake up our 
happiness where we laid it ddwu so long ago^" I 
answered. 

"But we are married, precious — ^were married 
in ages gone; ours was one o£ the matches made la 
heaven." 

" Yes, but we were Italians then, and now we are 
Americans and must be married under the Ameri- 
can law." 

" That caimot be,Zozi; the law will prevent it; I 
am married under that law — my wife is — don't draw 
away from met Bemember that we did not recall 
our ancient marriage and the happiness that followed 
until yesterday. Don't turn away as if I had mar- 
ried in violation of a vow made to you." 

He pressed me to him again; I could not resist; 
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he was mine — mine hj a decree rendered when the 
oharch was younger and purer — when it was closer 
to Christ. 

"Tou must go with me," he whispered, and the 
beating of my heart told me that I could not re- 
fuse. 

I went with him! But I shall recall none of the 
details of the flight; you know what a shocking 
scandal society enjoyed. We" went to New York and 
lived in a hotel, and for months I floated in a dreamy 
happiliess, the nerve dulled happiness which I should 
imagine betiomes the normal life of an opium-eater. 
But sharp words and a quarrel came one night, and 
then I saw that my companion was growing weary 
of me. 

" Antonio," I cried, " has our ancient love turned 
to a modern coldness ?" 

" Miss Brizman — " 

" Miss'Brizman !" I repeated. 

" Yes, Isn't that your name ? Now let me tell 
you something; and you may call ma the most 
soulless scoundrel that ever lived, and I am willing 
to acknowledge that I am, and — " 

"You are my Antonio," I broke in. 

'^ Will you listen to me ?" he exclaimed. " One 
afternoon on a railway train I saw you for the first 
time and was struck by your beaufy, and then you 
began to remember things — ^I gave them to 7019— 

19 
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jour Noollcotions were hypnotic forces at worL 
Wait now, don't be excited. I used to4)e a scientist 
in that line, but the public said I was a fraud. Tes, 
I am tired of you — I am tired of everything. A 
brute! Oh, yes, and a scoundrel! Ton will kill 
me? Well, then, I must Wveyou. Good-bye." 

And so he left me. 

I enter no plea for mercy; I simply give my 
#tory. I was honest iff my belief; I may have been 
a fool, but he who has not felt the influence of that 
startling and almosi-Buperhuman force, a force that 
may play a wonderful part in the afEairs of men in 
in ^e yearri to come— I say that he who ias not 
felt this force is no^ justly fitted to^it in judgnwnt 
upon me. 



DAN MITERS. 



CHAPTER I. 



Davt Mitebs was especially drunk. By this I 
meau that any other man in the village of Cane Hill 
might have been drunk — and indeed other men of 
that respectible communit:y had been known to in- 
dulge too heartily in drink — but that Dan Miters, 
being the acknowledged drunkstrd of the place, was 
eHpecially and particularly intoxicated. He was a 
man of lacknowledged sense. He had, gossip said, 
as a ^elnde to some disparagii^ statement concern- 
ing hisVeakness, carried off the honors at a wel|- 
kilown school. One thing was certain. He ex- 
pressed himself in better language than even the 
county 'judge could hope to employ, and this, at 
Cane Hill, was regard.ed as a convincing assertion 
of a higher education. 

^an had first come tO' the village as the agent of 
a nursery ; not that sort of a nursery which would 
disprove the declaration that marriage, among the 
poor at least, is a failure to perpetuate human mi0« 
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«ry, but as the agent of a company whicli had fruit 
trees for sale.N He did not thoroughly succeed in 
running the gauntlet of village curiosity, for Til- 
lagers are critical of appearances, and a lazy 
lounger who sits all day at the store, while his wife 
is taking in washing — thei utterly worthless fellow 
who would rather wallow ia- the mire with a black 
falsehood than to recline on a velvet couch with a 
bright truth ; who wears a filthy shirt and one "bed- 
tick" suspender; who chews charity tobacco and 
spits at a knothole which, he thinks by the right of 
his own yellow slime, he has pre-empted — ^that fel- 
low will cri^cise the clothes and facial expression of 
a stranger. . ^ 

Dan was criticised, not only by the worthless 
loafer, but by the m«rchant, and even by the faded 
woman who had slipped in to exchange a few eggs 
for a small piece o£~calico. They declared that 
Dan's hair was too red, and thi^t there were too many 
freckles on his face; and it was agreed that he did 
not dress as a gentleman should. The worthless 
loafer squirted at his pre-empted- knothole and re- 
marked: 

"Now you're gifctin' right down to the squar' 
facts." 

"^That was a long time ago.' Dan was absorbed 
into tlie community's social system, and became 
celebrated as the village drunkard. Previous to his 
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achievement of this distinction, the fame had be- 
Ibnged to one Peter B. llush, and it appeared that 
he could never be robbed of the reputation ■which he 
had laborously acquired, but after a few years of 
close contest, Peter B. Rush's warmest admirers were 
forced to acknowledge that the palm belonged to 
Dan Miters. What a handy man was Miters when 
a comparison was needed! What an encouragement 
to innovation I A man, in speaking of some one 
who was stupidly influenced by liquor, was no longer 
under the necessity ^f saying that he was as drunk 
as the disreputable canine associate of the fiddler, 
but simply fulfilled all demands by affirming that 
ho was as drunk as»Dan Miters. 

Seriously — and unfortunately we are all compelled 
to be serious at times — the man of iwenty-five whose 
education had not been neglected was, at forty-five, 
a hopeless vagabond, with everyhope trampled into 
the mud away down the road behind him. He did 
odd jobs, cleaned out cellars, and cut firewood for 
scolding women."" ^ / 

One day, when he appeared to be soberer than 
Usual, the mayor of the village thus addressed him; 

"Dan, I would like to know something about your 
life." 

" And I, sir;^' Dan replied, " would like to knb\r 
something about my death." 

•'Tou are a funny fellow, Dan." 



''No doubt of it, sir. A corpse has been known 
to grin." '^:- 

"Come, doii't talk that way. You have been here 
now about twenty years and none of us know where 
you were born." 

"And do you really want to ^ow where I was 
born?". - -. 

"Yes, I'd like to ^now," 

"Well, sir, I was bom in thejight" 

" There you go again. Say, do you know that if 
you would brace up there is yet time ^r'you to ao- 
bomplish something." 

" Yes, but you have tried and what have yon ac- 
complished?" 

" Why, I own a good house and lot — I am married 
and have a family of intgresting children." _ 

"Is that all?" --'^ 

" But isn'tthat enough ? " 

"Hardly, for you have not taught your children 
not to feel and until you do this your marriage 
stands as a wrong. About a year ago one of your 
boys lost an arm at a saw-mill.^ Weren't you the 
primary cause of his suffering, and is not the primary 
cause the meanest of all causes ? " 

" I won't talk to you," the mayor declared. "There 
Is no reason in your argument and no humanity in 
your conclusions." "But come^" he added in a 
softened voice, " why don't you make an effort to 
keep sober f" 
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"Beoause I don't want to keep sober." 

" And why notf" 

" Sobriety is the mother of thon^t" 

" And you don't want to think — is that ity " 

"Tes." ■' 

"And why don't you want to think? Tour 
thoughts might amount to something. The graatMl 
man, you know, is the greatest thinker." , 

" So is the greatest sufferer." 

" And when you think you suffer, eh? " 

"Tes, and so do alt men. Go into the library 
and look about you, and what do you see?" 

"Books," the mayor answered. 

" And what are books? " 

"Gifts from supetior minds," the mayor replied. 

" No," said the ijrunkard. " TDhey are the records 
of human suffering. Every great book is an ache 
from a heart and a pain-throb from a brain. But 
what's the use of all ^is talk? What concerns me 
most at present^is where am I going to get a drink ? " 

' ' There you go with your dogmatism." 

'_' There you go, measuring the grains of my want 
in your half-bushel. You don't need a drink axid 
you say that I don't. I would not presume to say 
what other men need, but it seemc to be the province 
of all other men to dictate to me. Come, I am. 
growing too sober, and shall begin to think pretty 
soon. Won't you please help me out? Let me haro 
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tweutj-fiT« cents; you can spare it. A man who 
doresn't drirtk has but little real need for moneT', 
anyway. * Let me have twenty-five cents and I'll do 
any sort of work you want me to." 

"Will you help me fix up the address IVe got 
to deliver at that political gathering? " 

"Yes, I will." «■ , 

" And swear that you'll never tell that,you helped 
me?" 

"Yes, I'll do that, too." 

•' And you will draw up a paper swearing that-you 
4idn't write the address I deliisered last month to 
the Oddfellows? I want you to do this, for I have 
heard it hinted around that you had a hand in it." 

" Yes, I'll do anything." , 

Dan was about to turn away after receiving the 
money, when he caught sight of a woman crossing 
the courthouse yard. 

"Who is that?" he asked. 

" Mrs. Burkley, the widow we have employed to 
teach on): school," the mayor answered. 

"Where did she come frtfm?" 

'" From Wilson county, I believe. Did you ever 
meet her?" 

" I think not," he said, and hastened toward a 
doggery on the opposite side of the street 
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OHAPTEB n. 

On a hill a short distance from the Tillage, a hill 
shaded by poplar trees, was an old schoolhouBO, 
originally built of logs, but now weather-boarded 
and white-washed. The Widow Burkley had just 
told the, children that they might go out and play 
until she called them, when the door was darkened 
by a reddish apparition. The widow uttered a be- 
fitting little shriek, and then, realizing that there 
was no seriQUB cause for alarm, saidr "Ooma in." 
She would not haye extended this invitation had 
she not wanted to set an example of courage. 

Dan Miters stepped into the room, fle stood for 
a moment, looking at the widow, and then said: 
"Don't^ afraid of me. I saw you yesterday and 
didn't know but you — " 

"Is it possible?" the woman exclaimed. 

" That is what I was going -to ask," Dan replied, 
seating himself on a bench. " Twenty years some- 
times make a great change in appearance, even 
though hearts sometiiOes remain the same." 

" Have you come here to reproach me ? Ohil- 
dren," she added, turning to several youngstgrs thai 
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showed a disposition to loiter about the door, " ran 
along now and play." 

The children vanished and the widow, looking 
ont to see if they were within hearing, said: "I 
have suffered too mttch to hear reproach now." " 

"But don't you think that you deserve reproach?" 
he asked. 

" No, I acted as I thought best. I promised to 
ma|ry you and ^hile~ you were with me you did 
exercise so strong an iiiflu6noe_ that I thought I 
loved you, but when you were gone, I toiew that I 
didn't. I saw that I was charmed by your mind^ 
but not warmed by your heart. Anofiier man came. 
He was not bright; he had many foolish words, 
but love is sometimes best expressed in words that 
are foolish. Tou awoke my admiration ; he thrilled 
my heart. Then I wrote and told yoq. not to think of 
me again.^ I was buried in the roses of my own 
happiness. How could I think of you?" 

" And you married that man?" 

"Tes." - ^ 

' ' And were you happy ?'^ 

•' For a time. Then the dfiw fell off the flowers. 
What could the flowers do but wither ? Wa wmt t*^ 
a distant 'town and there he deserted me." 

"IshestrUUvingr 

•• He was hanged.'^ 

"Do you love hismemory?*' 
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" No, I -haye learned to thiuk, and thought b a 
, dagger to foolish love." 

" Did you know that I was here P" 

"No; some one told me that you were ^ost at 
sea." 

" Did you sorrow over the news ?" 

"No; I did not love you." *' 

" Did you not hear something else ?" 

"INot until a year ago, and then I heard that you 
were "alive and" a hopeless drunkard." 

".Weren'fyou moved at that ?" 

" I was moved with pity." 

" And would your pity sink deeper into your 
heart if I were to tell you that I am the most hope- 
less of all drunkards ? Look at me. Look." He 
^opened his^coat. "I have given my old shirt to a 
negro for a di*!!!^- ^oes your pity sink deeper?" 

"Oh, please go^away, George, go away. Tou dis- 
tress me nearly to death. My God! I have suffered 
enough." 

"Ah, but not for me. You have suffered because 
your own heart has been wrung; you have not suf- 
fered because of my degradation and despair. Mary, 
you still have it in your power to save me. With 
your help I can kill;. my appetite. Lean do some- 
thing for us both. Be my wife and atone for the 
awful wreck you made years ago." 

" Georgf, I have always been true to mjnseU. I 
don't love you." 
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"Couldn't yon learn — couldn't there be prog- 
ress?" 

"There could be progress, but that progress 
would be toward hatred." > '/. 

He looked at her in silence. He took up his old 
hat, which had been dropped on the floor, and turned 
it round and round in his hand. He looked down at 
his shoes, from which his toes protruded. He got 
up with a stagger, gazed at her a moment, and then 
an repression, not a smile, but an expression like 
that which follows the swallowing of a bitter 
draught, broke through the red stubble q,bout his 
mouth. "Mrs. — ^I don't know your name," he 
began, "but Mrs. Somebody, yon are the most 
merciless creature that ever lived." 

" The childreh say I'm kind." 

" Tou have the spirit of a vampire." 

" The children think I hare the spirit of gentle- 
ness." 

" I hope you may die the most horrible of all 
deaths. I pray to Qod that you may die of hydro- 
phobia — ^I implore God that a mad, dog may bury 
his teeth in your throat" 

"Go away," she screamed. "Come, children^ 
ehe cried." " Go away from here, you monster. I 
hate you. I wish — but I can't think of anything 
horrible enough. Now go." 

« • « «« « « « 
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The village was the scene of f ear^-iaspired f enueni. 
A report that a powerful mad dog had been seen in 
the neighborhood was circulated hj an excited 
farmer. The bravest of men shudder at the sight 
of a mad dog. Men who would fight a grizzly bear 
tremble if they see a mad dog. Double fastenings 
were" put on avery door. The widow Burkley was 
terror-stricken. ^She couldnot be induced tcf leave 
her room. Gradually the excitement died away. 
School was resumed but the widow was tremulous. 

She left the schoolhouse very late one evening. 
Two rebMlious boys had been kept in. When lib* 
erated the boys ran away. Tl^e widow tried to keep 
up with them. She could not. She was hurrying 
along the path when a man came dashing past on a 
horse. "Mad ddg! mad dog!" he yelled. The 
widow screamed and looked' back. The dog was 
bounding toward her. She fainted. 

No one had the courage to look for the wiSow. 
Late at night, alinost a maniac, she knocked at the 
door of the house where she- boarded. > 

Morning came. A startling discovery was made. 
Dan and the mad^og were found lying across the 
path near the place where the woman h^d\ fainted. 
The dog's teeth were buried in Dan's throat. Dan's 
fingers were stiffened about the dog's neck. Both 
vere detuL 



OLEM, THE OUTLAW. 



CHAPTER I. 



Thk people of the Bald Knob nAigbborhood — on 
the Missouri Pacific railway — -couldn't understand 
why Clem Holder should go wrong. His people 
were surely honest, and certainly did eyerythifig 
that lay within the range of their ability to give the 
boy a start in life, but he went wrong. But not in the 
tiresome, every-day manner, mind you. He didn't 
steal a horse and thereby invite the contetnpt of the 
neighborhood; he did not commit an offense so com- 
monplace and BO free from exposure that a man of 
ordinary nerve would have contemplated it without 
. alarm. No, he Jumped on a pay car, robbed the 
payma^er and killed a meddlesome fellow who 
ventured to protest, or offer advice, or something of 
the sort. 

What a handsome fellow Clem was. He was 
strong and of rather good size, but his features were 
as delicate and as refined as a girl's. His eyes were 
of that peculiiu: blue that bespeak innocence or 

SSII 
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deTiltry, you can never determme which, and his 
hair was long and inclined to curl. Had he been 
reared in the old atmoSphwe of Italy, he wotild 
either have been an artist or a bandit. He had been 
morbidly restless all his life, dissatisfied with the 
present and feeling that the future had Nothing for 
him, and whsn his parents had' bade the world good 
night and gone to eternity's bed, he yielded no 
longer to restraint. 

The Missouri Pacific Railway company sffered a 
large reward for him. The sheriff of the county 
happened to want money at that time and said that 
he believed he would go out and lead Olem to justice. 
He went out on a fairly good horse and came back 
in a wagon ; and while his friends were burying him 
near old Bbenezer church, some one remarked that 
Cleia always had been a sort of independent fellow 
and that he Vas " powerf ijJ-Zslow in yielding to 
persuasion. _ Well, a very noted man, a great catcher 
of illicit distillers, said that Clem must answer for 
his crimes, and with a few selected men went after 
him. Cleim met them unexpectedly and — well, ho 
still refused to yield to persuasion, and when the 
fragments of the argument were gathered up, the 
great catcher of illicit distillers was labled and sent 
to his friends. 

After several other attempts had been made, the 
arrest of Olem Holder was regarded as an erentfof 
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but unenjoyable undertaking. The young fellow 
lived in tb« Mils, rode a good horse and, in the 
opinion of many people who knew him, was about 
as near a king as an American could ^wish to be. 

For many years Clem had been deeply in love 
wifch'Silla Garrett, a handsome young woman, the 
belle of a hundred country dances. She was a cold 
piece of proud flesh. Your celebrated beauty may 
be cold, but she can not hope to rival the imperial 
chilliness of the l^ackwoods belle. The rough hom- 
age of the fellow with his trousers in his boots in- 
spiras more of a contemptuous loftiness in a back- 
woods queen than the polished worship of the 
courtier could^|)OS8ibly inspire in a beauty, celebrated 
by two Qontinents. 

Silla did not tell Clem that she would not 
marry him. When he had actually fallen at her 
feet, Ipng before he had robbed the' pay car, and 
implored Eer to be his wife, she had told him that 
she was so poor herself that Bhe could nbt afford to 
marry a poor man. He had been kept so busy for 
a time after he committed the robbery that-he did 
not have an opportunity to call on her, but several 
days after he had parted with the great catcher of 
illicit distillers he rode up to the fence surrounding 
did man Garrett's house and yelled: "Hello, in 
there!" 

Silla came to the door and exclainied: "Why, 

so 
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Olem Holder, what on earth are yott ddili' here?" 

" Oh, I'm out payin' tip a few calls that I hap- 
pened to owe. I've been kept pretty busy lately. I 
used to think that I itiight never get into businesi, 
but I've had no ^ause to^complaili since I took np 
railroad work." . / 

" Clem Holder, you ought to be ashamed of yottr- 
self." - 

" Oh, I reckob it ain't as bad as thai I don't see 
why a man should be ashamed of hiniself when he's 
done jas well as he can. In this life we ought to b*. 
censured for f ailin' to do' our duty; but when we 
have improved each shinin' hour, as the feller says, 
we ought to be complimented. Say, where's the 
old man?" 

"Gone to mill." 

" Where's the old woman?" 

" Up- stairs sick^ith a headache." 

"May I come in?" 

"No." 

vWhy?" 

"Why? Do you reckon I want yoQ to oom* in' 
our house and be shot there ?" 

" Who's goin' to shoot me?" 

" Oh, what's the use in askin' such foolidi qu^- 
tions? Tou know the railroad i^ after "you." _- 

"Yes, and the railroad is about fast enougk~ib 
«fttoh me, but the train is hardly due yei Let la* 
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dome' in, Silla; -I've got somethin' to say to you." 

"Oafl't you say it out there?" 

"I'm afraid somebody- might hear me." 

" No, yon ain't. A man that ain't afraid to rob a 
railroa,d ain't afraid io have anybody hear what he 
says." 

"From a Roman's standpoint, no," he answered, 
stroking his horse's mane, "but frotn a man's stand- 
point, yes. A feller that ain't afraid to fight a 
brave man is sometimes afraid tojhave a coward hear 
him talk. Silla, you told me some time ago that 
you couldn't afford to marry a poor ii^an. You knew 
how I loved you, knew that your words stabbed me 
with a frost-covered knife. I wanted money — I 
wanted you, so I robbed a pay car.~ I'm not-so 
mighty rich yet, but I've got enough to keep you 
from work. NoW^, you just get up here behind me 
and we'll leave the country. I'll take you away off 
somewhere and we can live as happy as a king and 
queen. Come, SUla." 

"Look tere, man, do you take me for a fool?" 
f "I'd like to take you for anything. Come, Silla." 

" Nonsense, Clem. Do yon reckon I could marry 
a robber and a — a — murderer ? " 

"I am a robber, but I'm not a murderer. I 
robbed because I wanted you^ja^d I shot because 
men wanted me. Men wanted me for money. They 
didn't care anything about justice. They wanted 
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the reward, and a constant seeker after reward ain't 
any better than a robber, but that's neither here 
«ior there. I want you to go with me." "*>-- 

"Oh, I can't Clem." 

"Why?" 

"Oh, you know why. It would be so awful. I'd 
have to go away where I'd never see any o£ my 
folks again and — oh, I just can't" 

" Is it because you love some other man? " 

"No." , 

" If you do I will kilHhe man." 

"I don't love anybody but — ^but — " 

"Out with it." 

"But yon, Clem." 

" Thank God fpr them wgi^ds. Let me get down 
and kiss you." ^ 

" Oh, Clem, you ar6 the foolishest man I pver saw." 

" Not foolish, but in love, Silla. May I come in 
the house?" - ~ ' 

"No, no; I couldn't think of such a think; pap 
might come home." 

" Well, what could he do? " 

"He could give me an awful goin' over. No, 
Clemj you mtistn't come in. -Some time you may, 
but not now. Say, Clem, if I ask you something, 
will you think me funny?" 

" Nothin' that's beautiful can be funny." 
' " Well,' I wanted to ask you thi»-^noif I jnttkaoir 
you'll think I'm funny." 
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"No, I won't." 

"Honest?" and then she laughed. Talk of 
honesty to a robber. "Honest?" she repeated. 

"Honest." 

"WfeU, how much money did you get out of 
that pay car ? Now, there, I j>ld you you'd think 
I was funny." 

He laughed and affectionately stroked his horse's 
mane. ._ 

" Honest, now, don't you think I'm funny? " t '^ 

'^o. Let me see. I got about sixteen thousand 
dollars." \ 

"Gracious alive!" she gasped, and then exclaimed, 
" yonder comes pap. You'd better go." 

But he did not go; he sat stroking his horse's 
mane, waiting for' old man Garrett. The old fel- 
low tumbled the bag of meal on the fence, turned 
his horse into a lot and then slowly came forward 
with a scowl on his face. ,^ He stopped, put one 
foot on a low stump and then asked: "What are 
you doin^ here, Clem Holder ? " 

" Oh, sorter reslin' awhile." 

"Well, this is a mighty pore place to rest I've 
been livin' hei^e fifty odd year and I ain't never had 
no rest yet, so if you are in need of that ar tickle, I 
reckon you'd better shove on somewhar else." 
"Silla,"he called, "go in the house. Now, look 
here, Clem Holder," he added when the girl dis? 
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Bpi>eared, *'I want to tell yoa one thing, and ihftVf 
this: Ton must keep away from my -Jujosa. I 
never did bare any too much use for you, and your 
robbery and killin' ain't' improved thii^e non*. 
What are you hangiu' round here for, anyway? " 

" I love your daughter." 

" Love the devil! " the old man stormed. 

"No, love Mrangel." 

" Well then," the.,old man replied, with an air of 
compromise, ^' we'll say that the devil loves an 
angel; but that ain't what I want to ^t at. You 
must keep away from my house. I don't want to be 
took up on your account and put in jail, and I won't 
be if I can help it, nuther. You have ruined your- 
self and di|igri9Lced all your friends, and I'll be 
blamed if you shall dxaw me into it. Do yon 
hear?" 

" Yes, but I must tell you that I won't keep away 
•zoept on one condition." 

"Well, and what is it?" 

" That Silla wiU keep away with me," ^ 

" Olem Holder, I don't want to hurt you." 

" All right, and^ don't intend you shall, so, yoa 
see, we have come to a pretty good nndetstandiit'. 
Now, let me ask you a few questions: Did the rail* 
road ever help you in any particular way? " 

"Help 'me I The infernal scoundrek killed Wtf 
cow and never paid me more than half prioab** 
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" Well, then, they robbed you, didn't theyf " 

"Ofcourae, they did." 

"Ah, hah, and I robbed them." 

"But whaC's that got to do with me? " 

"A good deal. I will give you the price of a hun- 
dred cows if you will give me your daughter." 

"Clgm Holder, I have struggled along the beit I 
could and managed to live somehow, without ever 
takin' a dishonest cent, and it is most too late to 
begin now. Go on awa^r^om here and dou't come 
back again." 

" There's no use talkin', old man, I can't do it. 
If you won't give~ me your daughter, I will do you 
as I did the r&ilroad — ^rob you." 

"And I will do you as I did Buck Goodall ten 
years a^-::i:ill yoxi." 

"AH right, old man, I won't deny you the pleas- 
ure of ti^in', but I'll protest against the acoom- 
plishment, as the feller says. Well, I must be goia'. 
Good day." 
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CHAPTER n. 

Anotbeb attempt to capbaxe- Olem- Holder was 
m^e, and all that kept a daring deputy sheriff from 
biting the dnst was the fact that a rain had fallen 
the night before. But Clem was pushed bo hard 
this time that he fled to the mountains. 

One day a man called at old man Garrett's and 
asked for Silla. She came into the room 4nd the 
man said; 

*' I lyant t6 talk sense to you for a few moments." 

"That is something remarkable," she answered- 
" It isn't often that a man wants to talk sense to a 
woman." 

^, He bowed and thanked her. ". That fellow, Hol- 
der," said he, '' has given it out that he got sixteen 
thousand dollars from the railroad company," but he 
didii't — he got only seven hundred." ""* 

"Is that all?" she , asked, with falling counte- 
nance. 

"Every cent." ~ 

"Then, why are they tryin' so hard tooatoh him?" 

" To make an example of him." 
^ " But whkt have I got to do with it? " , 

"A good 4eal. Tou can help us catcll' him." 
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•• But why should I want you to catch him?" 
" Now, miss, let me talk sense. If you should run 
away and marry him-^hold on, he broke off, hold- 
ing up one hand. " t-^know that you are going to 
say that it's none of my business, but be patient a 
moment. If you were to run away with him he 
would lead you a dog's life. He hasn't money 
enough to get anywhere and it would simply be a 
dodge and a fight all the time. You are fitted for 
better things. If you had money enough to go to 
a large city and put on a handsome dress, you would 
poon become celebrated as the — ^now,j)ardon me — as 
the most beautiful woman in the entire country. / Jr. 
society, a queen is nowhere in ' comparison with a 
beautiful woman ; and you would stand at the head 
of the list. Great men would fall down and worship 
you and you could marry a foreign duke and live in 
a magnificent palace. It is a \voman'sduty to make 
the most of herself. Love is all well enough as a 
poetic idea, but ill-mated love can not last. ' Leading 
a dodging life — a life of hardship — ^you would sodn 
lose your beauty and then your outlaw husband 
would find you a burden on his hands. Now, you, 
arrange it so we can capture him and we will make 
you a queen. We will give you two thousand dpl- 
lafs in money and will send ybu to St. Louis in a 
splendid patace car, all your own. Be sensiblSb" 
*'■"--+ how can I help you catch him? " 
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" Easily mcMgin^ The next time^^dti see him you 
can make an appoiutmenfto meet him fi^mswhere. 
Ton can give him som^i^ing in a grsss of water to 
make him sleep and then slip a pair of handcoffB 
over his hands." 

» Oh, I don't see how I could."' 

"Tou can, easily enough, if you are Bensibli^. I 
tell you ih&t it is your duty to make the moit of 
yourself. Nature has done her^part, and now you 
must do yours." " 

"Ohj I don't know what to do. But I would like 
80 much to liye in a palace." -^ 

" You can, just as well as not." ^ 

" I wish I knew what to do." ^ ^ 

"You will, know when you have stadied over this 
matter in a sensible way. I will hang aroxuiK|in 
the neighborhood. When he comes again you make 
an aPDoi BHBM to meet him." 

" But he may not come again soon." 

"Yes, he will." — Th6 officer of lie law knew that 
the robber would cojae soon. The shrewd fellow 
had adroitly sent to the mountains a report that 
Silla was to be married. ^ 

Several days passed. It was Sunday. Old Gar- 
rett and his wife^ were at church. Silla was at 
home. A slight noise attracted her attent»>n. 
^he went to the door. Clem had jiist ridden up to 
the fenoe. 
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" Why, what are you doin' here?" 

"Lookin' for a man." 

"What do you want with him f " 

"Want to kill him." 

♦•What^fdr?" 

" Because he's goin*^ to marry you." 

" Oh, what a goose you are. Nobody's goin' to 
marry me, that is, not now." 
^ " I heard you were^oin' to be married." 

"You've heard more'n I ever did. Clem, you 
know I couldn't marry anybody' but you." 

"Well, but you won't even marry me." 

" Tes, I jrfll some time, but I can't now. Why 
haven't you been to see me?" she asked. 

" If X had thought you wanted to see me," he said, 
"I would have 'risked everything and come; they 
have'been pushin' me mighty close lately. May I 
come in?" _ 

"No, not now; but if you will come next Sunday 
you may." ^ 

"Say I may come in now." 

" No, nexl Sunday. Everybody will be away then 
and we'll just have a lovej^iime." 

"I will be here." ^ 

The old people weut to church the following Sun- 
day. The girl eagefly watched for the coming of 
the young man. He came. He did not ride up to 
the fenee; he came etealthily out of the woods. Th» 
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girl met him at the door and kissed him. He at- 
tempted to take her in his arms but she drew back 
and said: 

" No, not now. After a while you may. Sit down 
and t^k to me nice — tell me how much you love 
me. 

He put his Wincliester rifle beside his chair. "If 
I were to tell you how much I love you; I — oh, I 
couldn't do it, that's all." He remained silent for a 
few moments and then said: " Now that I have got 
in here I don't hardly know what to say." He waa 
silent again. " I know, though," he began after a 
time, ""that no human bein' was ever loved as much 
as you are. I have loved you ever since you were a 
child, and it hcDs grown on me. The stronger I got 
the more I loved you. I ,have always had you in 
mind as an angel — ^the emblem of aH that is good, 
and if I should lose confidence in you I wouldn't 
care to live. I kiiaw it sounds strange when I talk 
of anybody bein' good when I am so bad myself, 
Jbut I can't help it." 

" Oh, you'll never have caussTo lose confidence in 
me, Clem. Tqu look tired, dear." ' 

"I am. a little worn, for they push me mightily 
sometim«9." IT 

" Let me fix you something to eat?" 

" No, I ain't hungry. Silla," he suddenly spoka 
up, " I will always be gentle with you, it don't make 
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any difference if I have killed men. Oh, you are 
an angel." Her hair had fallen l6oBe, and, in a 
silken maze, waa hanging about her shoulders. " I 
do believe you are the most beautiful creattffe in 
the world, and it wouldn't mjake any difference where 
you might go, all the other women would haye to 
take a back seat." r< 

" I hopa-you'U always think so, dear. Do let me 
fix you something. Oh, I have some of the best 
blackberry cordial you ever drank. Won't you 
drink some of it for me — just because I made it?" 

" Yes, I will do anything for you." 

She brought the wine in a teacup and he drank 
it. ! ^ , 

" Wfeat's the matter with you, angel ?" he asked. 
" You look scared." 

" Nothin'. I Was just thinkin' — ^just sorter afraid 
that they might catch you." 

" Not much danger. The only way they can do is 
to slip up on me." "^ 

He talked of his love. " You are noddin', dear. 
"Won't you lie down on the bed for a little while ? 
I will keep watch and tell you if I see anybody 
. comin'." 

" No, I must go putty soon. I must — I must-^" 
he was asleep. She sprang to a table and snatched 
a pair of handcuffs out of a drawer, and then, with the 
quickness of fright, snapped them on his wrists. 
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She ;an to the door and looked oni No one in 
sight. She looked back at the sleeping man and> 
uttering a shriek, sprang at him and wildly tried to 
^ar the handcuffs off his wrists. 

"Clem!" she cried; "Clem, wake up— ohv my 
darling, wake up! Oh, I don't want to ire a queen, 
I don't want men to wprshiif me — I want your love. 
Olem, oh, for God's 8ake,~^ake upj Mj head was 
turned, but it isn't now. Oh, I can't get them off. 
Oh—" 

Three men entered the roonS. " Get out of here!" 
she shrieked. "He is mine and you shan't have 
him." 

The men seized him. He did not awake. " Let 
him^be,"^she screamed, throwing her arms about his 
neck and passionatelyirissing him. " Oh, you devils 
— ^you hell-hounds. Don't take him a^y. Oh, for 
mercy's sake don't!" she implored, sinking upon 
her knees. They dragged Olem toward the door. 
She shrieked and fell on the floor, and one ofjthe 
men in his excitement trod on her beautiful hair. 
« « * « « « « 

The prisoner deserved no mercy, the judge said, 

and BO said the jury. 

« # # . # « * « 

A gallows was erected near the railroad track, and 
a man slowly swung to and fro — a weird accompani- 
ment to the screaking of a bealn overhead. 
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• « « • « « « 

Two men wjgre riding along a lonely road. 
" What peculiar noise is that?" one of them asked. 

"You have heard of Clem the outlaw, haven't 
yon? He loved old Garrett's daughter. She's 
down there in the hollow, crying. Goes down there 
every day. She's all the time trying to tear some- 
thing off her wrists. Crazy I" 
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